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PREFACE* 


Narioxis opinions have beerf given, and much dis- 
cussion has taken place, in endeavouring to ascertain 
the site o£ the celebrated city of JPalihothra^ accord- 
ing to the best historians of Greece and Rome, the 
metropolis of the Prasii or Prachi\ and the most 
learned men of modern limes have, in a singular 
manner, assigned different places, in different parts 
of India, as the original site of this famous city. 

In my exertions, therefore, to fix it at or near 
the modern town of Bhauffulpoor, within" the district 


B 


now 
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now called the Jungleterry, I am sensible of the 
manifest disadvantages under which I labour, in 
offering an opinion, so contrary to that of some of 
the most eminent scholars of my own time, of men 
whose acquisitions in the mines of Eastern literature 
have justly entitled them to the esteem and applause 
of their countrymen at home; yet being perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind, a satisfaction derived 
from what I conceive to be abundant proofs in 
favour of my own hypothesis, collected from original 
sources in the Sanskrit language, and confirmed by 
the actual position of several places in and about 
the neighbourhood of modern Bhaugulpoor^ I do not 
hesitate to give my ideas upon a subject, which I 
doubt not will be interesting to the leaa’ned world in 
general, and to those who have studied the history,^ 
or applied themselves to the antiquities of India in 

particular ; 
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particular ; leaving my allegations to be assented to 
or disproved, as the judgment of the majority, after 
a fair and candid investigation of the whole, shall 
determine. 

In this discussion I am .aware that some re- 
.spectable names are against me ; still I hope, in the 

f 

course of itj to acquire the sanction of others, who 
may differ in opinion from the ‘former. At all events, 
I commence with declaring, that the sole object 
which has elicited my present pursuit of a literary 
question of some importance to ancient history, is, 
by comparing evidence, to arrive at truth. 
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whether its king was considered as the supreme power of the 
empire, the evidence is not so satisfactory. 

Baliaputra^ which is named in Grecian story, was the 
metropolis of that kingdom. Such, at least, was the reason- 
ing of Mr. Maurice, grounded upon testimonials obtained 
from the publications of the learned Major Wilford ; but since" 

r 

then, the Major himself has had occasion to alter his opinion,. 

r 

and, instead of Bajmehal, has assigned the modern town of 

r 

Bhaugulpoor, and its neighbourhood, for the site of this 
renowned city, the royal seat of the Baliaputra Bajaks, a 
dynasty named from their great founder and ancestor Bali. 
It was chiefly owing to the enquiiies of this learned friendj 
that I first presumed to suppose, that the place I now reside at. 
was the same with Pa/iZio^Ara / I hope to prove the fact in 
the course of the ensuing treatise, to the satisfaction, of the 
curious. 

According to Major Wilford (^with whom to be associated 
is to be associated with learning itself ), the original site of 

r 

royal Paliholjira was at or near the modern village of Cham~ 
pamgur, a place about four miles to the westward df the 

modern 
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modern town of Bhaugulpoor, at the confluence of the JSrrun 
MKovDoh I’iver, the Erranahoas of the Greeks, which issuing 
from the neighbouring hills to the south-west, flows into the 
Gatiges in the above vicinity. In the various discussions upon 
this important subject, great stress has been laid upon the 
situation of the place, and regard paid to the names of the 
rivers on which it stood ; the perplexity of succeeding investi- 
gation bas*been equally great in consequence. 

The EnrAnaboas, the tlomanes, and the Cosi, have 
respectively been assumed, both by ancient and modern wri- 
ters, as the rivers near which the city of Palihothra stood. 
For this remarkable discrepancy of opinion how are we to 
account ? And in what manner can we reconcile such appa- 
rent contradictions, at a period so very remote, and where 
the means of research bearing decisive authority, are so far 
out of our reach ? I trust, however, that these, though appa- 
rently contradictory positions, may be reconciled, when we 
take a survey of the actual situation of Bhavgulpoor proper, 
of* Champa-migur and its neighbourhood, the course of the 
Gogah Nullah, and the position of modern Colgong and 

Paturgota; * 
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Paturgota; all of them points materially and essentially 
connected with the discovery of the site of ancient PalihotHra. 

Baliaputra, or Palibothra, then, was on the spot now 
called Champa-nugur, or Chumpaca Malini, a large village 
about four miles to the westward of modern Bhauguhpoor. It 
was built by the patriarch Balij a few generations after the 
flood. Bali, according to tradition, came 'from the west, 

. attended by his sons Ang, Bang, and Kali; they settled in 
Bengal under the name of Baliputras, or descendants of Bali. 

Many instances occur in ancient history, of towns and 
cities bearing the name of the respective sovereigns, their 
founders ; Alexandria, Seleucia, Antioch, and a variety of 
other places, both in the east and west, sufiiciently establish 
the assertion. 

Bali at first called the town Balini or Balina, after his 
favourite gran d- daughter ; it was subsequently denominated 
Qhampaca, which name it still retains, and was the metro- 
polis of the Baliapatras.* 

The 


* Appendix, No. T. 
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The metropolis of the JBaliaputra Rajahs (thus designated 
by a derivative term) according to the Hindu authority of the 
Brighu Sanghita, a Sanskrit manuscript in the possession of 
Major Wilford, was built about one ycjuny or four miles, west 
of the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Erran Ehowak, or 
ErranoboaSi at or near the modern village of Champa-nugur. 

MegasthefAeSy who travelled thither as the ambassador of 
Seleucus •Nicator, says it extended eighty stadia in length, or 
ten miles English, and fifteen stadia in breadth, that is nearly 
two English miles.* 

In a commentary on the Ehuruni Kosa, a Sanskrit 
lexicon, it is stated, that the celebrated Jaya Singga, sove- 
reign of Jayapur, being desirous of making some inquiry 
about the famed metropolis of the Ealiaputras, dispatched a 
messenger for the purpose of investigation, to the town of 
Champaca, or Champa-nugur, the place of Bhagdant^ or seat 
of worship of the sect called Jains. On the arrival of the 
messenger, he found that the city had been swallowed up by 

c the 


Appendix, No. I. 
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the inundations' of the Gan^es^ together with several other 
places in the vicinity j and that the western extremity of the 
city was four or five miles from Bhagdant, near Champaca. 

Now if Bhagdant be what is at present called Vdsu 
Padukai or the place of worship called Basoo Pujah^ to which 
devotees of the Jiain sect annually perform pilgrimage, it 
appears to me an incontrovertible proof, that on this spot, and 
no other, stood the famous city of Paliboikra. 

• The distance from Champa-nugur, at the conflax of the , 
Errun Bhowah and Ganges^ to the modern town of Bhm-' 
guljmr, is exactly four miles j and in that position is placed 
its western extremity. Eastward, it extended to Cooroo 
Chutter, near the Gogah Nulhxhj a place ten miles distant 
from Bkatigulpoor: this position gives us, in point of dis- 
tance, the eighty stadia of the Greek authors, in a manner 
remarkably exact. The same author of the Dhuruni Cosa 
further adds, that on the retreat of the river Ganges from 
the spot on which Palihothra formerly stood, the place was 
again filled with earth, and upon its site new villages arose*, 
among which the modern Champa-nugur, still retaining in 


the . 
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the name its relation to antiquity, and in the ihodern appella- 
tion we may fairly recognise and sustain the identity of 
Shaugulpoor with the Palihothra of Greek history, the capital 
of the Baliaputra dynasty, the descendants of Bali. 

Megasthenes, as cited by Elian, says, that near the 
.metropolis Palihothra there was a, place called Eatagd, or 
Lata Gaunh, where the emperor, who was fond of animals, 
was accilstomed to distribute a daily allowance of provisions 
to droves “bf iflonkies, which abounded in that neighbourhood. 
These animals are to' be found equally all over Hindostan, and 
are alike in all places objects of veneration to the natives. In 
many places they are almost worshipped : so sacred are they 
held, that the individual whose hand would violate their 
sanctity, would in all probability pay the forfeit of the insult 
with his life. 

At the present moment, this village, called Lata Gaunh, 
stated to have been a country seat of the emperors, near the 
city o^^Balini, or Baliaputra, which was also nani'^d Crishna 
Lata, or Crishna’s Creeper, from a beautiful yellow flower, 
is still to be found in the neighbourhood of BhaxtguJpoor^ 

c ^ about 
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about seven mtles to the south-east of the town, at a small 
distance from the road- side, and is called I^ata Gong. The 
vicinity abounds with many odoriferous plants and flowers, 
among which flourishes the yellow creeper: together, they 
render it one of the jpleasantest situations of residence in 
Hindostan. Indeed, those only who have visited the neigh- ^ 
bourhood of BhaugulpooTf can duly apprecintd" the beauties of 
this charming spot. 

The coincidence of Megastkenes, as pr^ervftd by the 
testimony of JSlian, with the statement of the author of the 
Bhuruni Cosa, is no less surprising, than it is interesting and 
convincing, in proof of the identity of the site of this famous 
and long-sought city, 

I now proceed to a still stronger, and, in my opinion, 
more convincing testimony, by means of collateral evidence : — 
the still existing towers at Vasu Paduka^ and the remarkable 
plate or tablet deposited at that place, and which, if the read- 
ing of the date be correct, was constructed upwards of two 
thousand three hundred years ago. 


PADUKA. 
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PADUKA. 

Three miles west of Bhcmgulpoor, and one from Champa-^ 
nugur, or Champaca Malinin are to be seen two round towers 
.of brick, situated within a brick ^enclosure. This place is 
denominated Vasu Paduka, or the Footsteps of PasUf the 
twelfth of the four and twenty Jains,* worshipped by the sect 
of Jain. • Ceremonies are annually performed at this place in 
the month of February, in honour of Pdsu, and are termed 
T^asu Poqfah,-\ This personage must not be confounded with 
Vishnu, or the Preserving Power, worshipped by the other 
sect of Hindoos, but is peculiar to the Jains, whose worship 
and opinions differ greatly from those of the other tribes and 
sects throughout the Peninsula of India.X 

Formerly 


• See Appendix, No III. 
t See Asiatic Researches, Yol. IX. 

:|; It has occurred to me, during' the course of the present ^scussion, that 
the worship of the Jaim, their manners, customs, and tenets, strongly resemble 
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Formerly there was deposited, and constantly kept in one 
of the towers, a tablet of black stone or coarse marble, on 
which is an inscription in the Deva Nagari character, of 
some length. On the upper part of the stone, as may be seen 
in Plate* I, is the representation of two feet (PaduJcc^ carved 
in has relief, which are iq^tended to designate the divinity who, 
is worshipped at that place under the appellatioh of Viasu. 

This stone tablet has for several years been kept at the 
neighbouring village of- Champa-nugur, under %he Charge of 
a Pundit^ who has a stipend assigned him by the Court of 
Jayapoor for that purpose. It is always brought to the Round 
Towers, at the annual Poq/oA, and after the ceremonies are 
finished, is carried back to the Pundit* s bouse. 

In the'beginning of 1812 I visited the spot, accompanied , 
by a gentleman. On our arrival at the towers, we found the 

stone 


the doctrine and worship of the ancient Bradmans of India, as described by 
Arrian and other Greek authors ; I have, therefore, taken some pains ip 
the discussion of tliat subject, which I hope to offer to the public at no distant 
period. 
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stone tablet; which had been brought thfther.for our inspec- 
tion from Champa-nugur, the ancient JBalini, It was covered 
with oil; and fresh flowers had recently been strewed upon 
the impression of the feet, to which all the spectators made 
profound reverence. 

The Pundit said, that according to tradition, the Paduka 
had been worshipped for more than two thousand years past, 
at which, period the worship of the Jain JDhurmeans was 
universal stver»l7idiaf and was especially cultivated atJBaUa- 
putra, or Palibothra, whilst that city flourished. 

The Jayapoor sovereigns, who are of the Jain sect, have 
the charge of this temple of Vasu Paduka : they furnish the 
means of keeping the place in repair, and defray the expenses 
of the Pundits at the annual Poojah in February, on which 
occasion pilgrims assemble in great numbers from many parts 
of India. 

The stone containing the inscription is of the species 
called hornblende, soft, and capable of a very high polish. 

• The height of the Round Towers is thirty feet ; their 
breadth seventeen feet. 


The 
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The following is a literal translation of the inscription on 
the tablet deposited ai Fasu Paduka, near Phaugulpoor.* ’ 

INVOCATION. 


“ Sri Lahshmi ! Venerated by all mankind ! The most 

^ r- 

perfect Devatah ; Basoo Poqjah, venerated by deities. In 
“ honour of Fasu Paduka this building is erected. , 

Prosperity ! Salutation to Lakshmi ! the Auspicious ! 
“ the Protectress of the rising Moon of Happiness) Maha 
“ Peua is Lord of all creation. Year of the Saka 2669 
“ (Judishthir^')i year of Samvatsara called Dhatree, in the 
“ month of Aghun, 2nd of Shookul Putah of the moon, on 
“ Saturday, at the close of night. 

Lakshmi 

* A plate, containing a view of these towers, is to be seen in Eord 
Valentin’s Travels ; but his Lordship does not attach any antiquity either to 
the place or the towers, nor does it appear that he had heard any thing of the 

inscription deposited within. See Lord Valentia's Traoek, Vol. I. -See Ap- 

pendix, No?. IV . and V . for View of the Towers and Inscription on the Paduka. 

+ Appendix, No. VI. 
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“ Lakshmi is Mistress of all Knowledge ! the most excel- 
“ lent of all Divinities! their Patroness! and to Koondah, 
Koondah Bhuttarick, or Chief, — and from his descendants 
“ to Sree Coomad Chandoo Bhuttarick, and his descendants 
and representative, Sree Bhurum Chund, by whose advice, 
y inhabitant of the fair city of Jayapoor, descendant of 
“ Bhajeir Gofei‘, Be it known 1 that Stmgtvhee Siree 

“ Kosal, ' Sungvin Siree Sonar ee, their son Sungree Siree 
I)kata,* an^ his wife Sungvin Siree Swrjaiee^ conjointly at 
Champa-nugur founded this Kaen Poojuk, with the Cutius 
** of the building (place of worship), built agreeably to esta- 
“ blished custom and worthy of the dignity due ! ! I 

“ Let learning and increase of dignity be upon all the 
Jain Bhurmean / 

“ ^ra Judishter 2559.” 

(True Translation from the Persian.) 

(Signed) W. Fbanckmn. 
On the 21st December 1812, I visited the village gf 
Ghampa-migur, for the purpose of inspecting the position of 
the two rivers, the JSrrun Bhowah and the Ganges, and 

D pitched 
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pitched my teifts near a neighbouring village, called Dhurm- 
gunj, on the banks of the Erran Bhowah. This river is here 
called by the natives Chundun, or Chundra^wattee j but as you 
advance towards its source, in a direction due south, extend- 
ing to the vicinity of J)eo-ghur, it bears the appellation of 
Erran Bhowah, that is, ^springing from the forest or jungle 
a circumstance characteristic of it, as may be 'seen in the map 
prefixed. Itforlcs out into two branches; the intermediate 
space forming a Do-aba, or Mesopotamia, is about* five miles 
in circumference, and one to one and a half in breadth, until 
the united streams are joined to the Ganges at Charnfa^ 
nugur, two miles to the north of Dhurm-gunj, The ap- 
pearance of this river, during the dry season, certainly bears 
no evidence of superior breadth, when compared with the 
larger rivers of India, but when swelled by the periodical 
rains of July and August, is sufficiently large to correspond 
with the alleged magnitude of the Erranaboas of the Greeks, 
described as * a river of the third magnitude in the Indies** 

At 


* See Appendix, No. VI. 
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At Champa-nugur is the Mohana,' or <nouth, of the 
Jamoona or Jwmna river, which flowing by 3hav,gulpoor 
Proper, is terminated by its junction with the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of Koorpuf, a village formerly denoiairfated in 
the Puranas, Cooroo Chuttur. The distance from Champa^ 
nugur to this point being ten English miles, corresponds very 
exactly with the eighty stadia assigned by the Greek authors 
for the compass of Palihothi^a Proper. 

From. Pkurm-gwy, the name of which emphatically 
marks its affinity to the Paduha, asjieij3g„the- place of worship 
for the sect of Jain JDhurmeam, you have a full view of the 
Round Towers at the distance of a mile and a half to the 
north-east. And across the Ei'run Bhoioah, to the south- 
west, a range of hills, adjoining to the Invalid Tannah 
Kehrai, are likewise to be seen ; a circumstance not wholly 
to be overlooked in the present investigation of the site of 
Palibothra, as that city is expressly mentioned by several 
ancient authors, to have been situated in the neighbourhood 
of hills. A range of hills stretching southward are also in 
full view. It is, moreover, very remarkable, tliat neither 

n y Patna 
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Patm nor AUahdbadj both of which cities have been assigned 
for the site of Palibothra, have any hills whatever within 
many miles of them ; whilst they form a discriminating and 
permanent feature in all parts of this neighbourhood. Though 
cities may perish and be swept away from the face of the 
earth, still the natural characteristics of a country always 
remain the same ; and if we admit, that the peculiar charac- 
teristics and localities of the Troad still remain to "attest the 
accuracy of Homer’s geography and the site of ancient 2roy, 
which is now generally acknowledged by the learned in Europe, 
why may we not, without the charge of presumption, reckon- 
ing upon the existing localities of this neighbourhood, venture 
to fix it as the true site of this renowned city ? 

The following account of the origin of the Errun Bhowah, 
or Chundra Vattee, called in modem times Chundun, which runs 
south of Bhaugulpore, and is joined to the Ganges with the 
Champa-nugur Nullah to the west of that place, is extracted 
from, the Ootur Purana,^ where it is related in form of a 

DIALOGUE 


* See Appendix, No. J. 
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DIALOGUE 

’Between a Spiritual Preceptor and itis Disciple, 
Disciple. — “ You have informed me, O Brahmctn ! that 
Balipootra, Chief of Mortals, reigned at Champa-nugur , 
and that the river JSrrun Bhovah, which flows from the 
southern point, is well known and of high reputation ; But 
how came it to be called Chundra Vattee?" 

The JGooroOy or Spiritual Preceptor, replied. — Listen, 
O fortunate^ youth ! Abstinent, an’d of pure discourse, out 
“ of friendship towards the world you have asked these ques- 
“ tions. O well disposed 1 by hearkening to this detail you 
** will be purified from all sin j listen then, and I will relate 
the whole.' — ^To the north of the Ganges there is a place, 
“ called Buttee Pooree, where appeared the Avatar Dharma 
Natha, Maha Purboo, greatest of Divinities. He is 
“ Jswara. One day, going towards Pumpa Pooree,'* he behdd 

on 

* By Pumpa Pooree, or Pdoo Gong, is meant the place of worship called 
Shyjoo Nath, near Deo-ghur, about seventy miles south of Bhaugulpoor, from 
whence the Chundun, or Errun Bhomh, takes its rise. 
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“ on the road the river Ernm Bhowah, which takes its rise 
near Paloo Gong or Piimpa Pooreej there he bathed hira- 
self, and immediately after fell asleep. 

“ The Errun Bhowah, by order of Maha Beva, assuming 
the form of a woman, approached JDhurma Natha j bowing 
“ respectfnlly her head, and having her hands joined together,^ 
“ she thus spoke. ‘ Adoration to Bhagavm! who is the 
“ Divinity Sasooh and PoorooJc, the Beginning and the End, 
“ the Triple-formed, Unchangeable, Immortal,* Divisible, and 
** yet Indivisible j Three in One, and One in Three ! who is 
the Tumagoon (Maha JDevd), the Satgon (Fhhm), and 
” the Btygoon (Brahma).* 

“ Thus did this ancient river praise the Divinity. The 
Divinity, well pleased, spoke thus to the river. ‘ Hence- 
forth, O river, thy name shall be called Chundra Buttee 
(bright as the moon), thy stream henceforth shall never be 
dried up, and its source shall be under ground.’ Maha 
Purpoo Bhurma Natha then returned thanks to God.” 

The important connection which the elucidation of th* 
date of the inscription at the Vasu Paduha bears, with regard 

to 
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to. the religion which obtained at is' deserving, in 

my opinion, not only of the utmost circumspection in reason- 
ing, but demands investigation the most minute and cautious ; 
for if it can be proved, that the worship of the Jaim obtained 
at Palibothra, previous to, or at the time of the expedition 
Qf Alexander the Great, I shall require no better support 
than the aid to be derived from comparative chronology, in 
demonstrating the precise era in which the tablet was de- 
posited. 

It will be found, that notwithstanding the high preten- 
sions of the tablet or of the pillars to antiquity, the solution 
of these will not tend in any shape to wealcen our faith in 
ancient history, either sacred or profane 5 but, on the con- 
trary, serve to strengthen both. It does not ascend to the 
regions of fable, allegory, or romance j nor does it set all 
rational calculation at defiance, by enumerating the millions 
of ages ascribed to the Hindoo family, in their variously mul- 
tiplied systems of chronology and antiquity. 

* The era of Judishter, which is conjectured to be that 
used in the tablet, though deemed by some to be fanciful, is, 

in 
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in my opinion, a real one, and when compared with the 
Grecian, Roman, Assyrian, Persian, and Christian eras of 
similar standing, will be found to correspond in the following 
manner. 

From the best chronological and geo-chronological works 
extant, we shall find thivt, by taking as a basis, that the year 
4696 of the era of Rajah Judishter (being the same with that 
of the world), corresponds with the year 1596 of 'our Lord, 
according to the Ayeen Ahberry; it fo]lov{>s, that Rajah 
Judishter reigned B. C. 3100; that the date of the tablet is 
2559 of Judishter, which was B. C. 641, whilst of the Chns~ 
tian era have elapsed 1812 years. Thev\«ge of the tablet 
deposited, agreeably to this comparison of eras, will be 2353 
years.* Now if we admit the date to be 2559 of Rajah 
Judishter, or 541 years before Christ, we shall find it to 

correspond, 

* The calculation above exhibited was constructed from the Jyeen 
Atherri/, by my ingenious friend, Colonel Stuart, of the Bengal Establishment, 
a gentleman whose talents and acquirejnents in Oriental literature have been 
deservedly appreciated and applauded by the learned world. 
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correspond, in like manner, with the relative positions of the 
kingdoms of the world at that period. 


AT ROME. 

B. C. 541 . Tarqtdnius Superbm. 


AT ATHENS. 

B. C. 547. Pisistratus. 

IN PERSIA. 

B. C. 547. Darius the Mede, or Cyrus. 

N. B. In 538 B. C. Babylon was taken by Cyiiis the 
Great, which event ended the Bmpit'e^ in the person 

of Belshazzar, the last of its kings.* 

HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

B, C. 537. Prophecy of Daniel concerning the Messiah, 

of 

* See the Gco-chronology of Aepern, illustrated by M. Wallwer* 
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'o£ which the. date was. 4tout^:tw(;^ hundred years before the 
birth of Alemnder the Gateat.* 

The following translation of an account of the antiquity 
of Baliapootra, extracted from the thirty-ninth section of the 
VayvL Puranacy twenty-amth section of: Hun Vunsa Purana, 
first chapter, thirteenth 'section, of Markunday Purantty and 
from the Ootur Puram, will contribute to the illustration of 
this snbject.-|— The. .nativity of Mrumah was by celestial 
“ revelation ; he is of divine essence, Brumah begat Maricky 

Marich 

* Several gentlemen, eminently well acquainted with the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, and skilled in Hindoo antiquities, having entertained very strong 
doubts of the age which I have assigned to the Pnduha at Bhaugulpotyr, and 
theinscription.found there, I. think it my indispenaible^duty to remark, that I 
do not intend to vouch for its anti^ity,. although I attach much credit to it 
myself and that I shall readily concede this point, should it hereafter prove to 
be modern. I do not, however, see (even if proved to be modem) how it can 
affect my general reasonings in fkvour of the site of Paltbothra, which, I pre- 
sume, X have elicited, exclusive of any proof derivable from the antiquity of 
the Paduha. r 


t See Appendix, No. IL 
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Marich begat Cashic{.p, begat Soori^, ySoonj/ begat 

“ Chyttrah^ Chyttrah begat Soorut, Soo^ut begat Sddi'sein, 
“ iSborjezM begat Meeco'O'chy Seecooch begat Oore'ooch, Oor- 
“ cooch begat JDebraJe^ Ddhraje begat Sooroorut, Sodrdmnit 
“ begat Bhoopnt, IBhodpat begat JBallee, jBa^^ee bega-t JBdiia- 
‘‘ pootra^ who was Rajah of Aung-des, for which reason he 
“ was , called Afigeswar. His name was famous in the *wbrltl ; 

all other Rcjdhs were his tributaries; the name of his 
“ capital was*jBa2zaij but Was coiftmonly called Champah- 
“ pooree,* the description of which'is-very particular. From 
“ east to west it was twelve Yojun^ or forty-eight small Cms 
“ in length, and from north to south four and a half Yqfun, 
“ or eighteen Gom in breadth. The city was situated on the 
“ south of the Ganges^ Another river, which is named 
“ JSAou/aZi, because it proceeds from the forests, after 

“ flowing in a serpentine course, from a southern direction, 

falls 


* The Ckampa-nugHT of the present day, a village four miles west of 
j^'MUgulpoor. 


n 2 
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** falls into tho Ganges , on which account it is considered as 
possessing very great sanctity, virtue, and auspicious effi- 
cacy ; this river is known by the name of Chandun. In the 
“ midst of the city was a fort of beautiful construction, sur- 
“ rounded by a ditch, deep and wide; it was a place very 
“ awful. Its length, from east to west, was five Cossi its 
“ breadth, from north to south, was two Coss. It had five 
“ hundred and fifty-two turrets, all neatly laid witli planks. 
“ It had sixty.four gates. The door-cases wero made of 
‘‘ strong metals, inlaid with pearls, precious stones, and 
“ coral ; the worknaanship was of infinite neatness. On the 
“ north and east, the Ganges and Jumoonah rivers have their 
“ confluence. The name of this place is Cooroockutiur, 

There was a magnificent palace, the name of it was 
Gundlwttah ,* * it was of beautiful architecture. Thither 
the Rcffah often resorted to perform his devotions to the 
** deity Hanoomdn. 

“ There 


* Seven miles cast from Bhaugulpcof> 
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There was another palace, of which the name was 
** Kerdesthally* where the had his hall of audience: 

at that place the rivers Ganges and Cosi (Kousiki) had 
“ their confluence. Kerdesthally was in the midst of a beau- 
** tifiil garden, elegantly laid out in meadows, parterres, and 
fountains, and planted with odoriferous flowers, aromatic 
and balsamic })lants and shrubs ; beneath whose enchanting 
shades a great assemblage of birds, of various colours and 
plumage, continually sing their melodious notes, whilst 
“ herds of antelopes, deer, &c. came to refresh at the cool 
and crystal stream which runs under the ever- verdant 
shade. The nymphs of Indra’s paradise danced to the 
** sound of musical instruments performed by musicians, 
“ chanting the praises of the divinity JBassoopoojah. Day 
and night the Rajah performed his religious duty to that 
deity, and by his favour obtained three sons, whose names 
were Aung^ Bftmgy and Caling. Aung became Rajah of 

Aung-des, 

\ 

* * Between CoUgong and PaUrgotak, opposite the mouth of the modcFn 
Cosij twenty miles front Bhaugulpoor. 
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“ Aung-deSi Bung became Majah of JBung-des, and Caling 
became Bajah of CaUng-des** * 

This history was related by Beas Muni, in the Dwapur 
Jogue, or third age of the world, to his Siksh, or disciple, 
named Sootpooranech, 

The Puranas before' mentioned, as we have seen, de-,. 
scribe the. foundation of the city of Baliaputrd, or Palihbthra, 
as having been laid near the modern village of Chanq>a*nugur, 
at that time called Champaca, or. Champaca Matini, at the 
conflux of the Ganges and JBrran Bhowah, or Mi'ranahoas of 
the Greets. 

The modern village of Champa-nugur is four miles to the 

west 


* Note 1st. The river here called Efron Ehoy^ah appears to me to be 
the Erraaaboas of the Greeks. 

Note 2d. The Jomanes, or Jumoonah, as it is here called, runs in front 
of modern Bhaugulpoor. It is called by Europeans the Bhaugulpoor Nullah, ■ 
Note 3d. The fort of Calinghur is at present occupied by the corps of 

Hill Rangers;, Champapoor, or Champanugur, is on the high western roLl 
to Patna, 
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west of JBhaugU^oor. From Champa-nugntt', BaUapvir<i 
proper extended, in an unvaried direction, along the bank’ of 
the Gangest to Coorob-chuttur, a village now called Kurputy 
near the bank of the Gogha NuUaL This gives a distance of 
eighty stadia, or ten miles, for the length of the city propei% 
^the dimensions assigned by Straboy Plimjy Arriariy and others; 
its breadth was' three miles. According to the authority of 
the Puranasy the environs of this mighty city extended to a 
distance scarcely credible, if compared with the general mag> 
nitude of Mmtxpean cities, although by no means without 
example in modern Ana. Eastward it is affirmed to have 
extended to Colgong and Patergotah, which is opposite to the 
mouth of the Cost a circumstance which accounts, in some 
measure, for the difference of the names assigned to the rivers 
of the vicinity : if, therefore, we have any reason to admit, 
that the conflux of the Ganges and Errmn^oas formed its 
western boundary, we sliall have little difficulty in assigning 
the neighbourhood of Colgong wa<di Pat&fgotah, as the eastern 
extremity. Westward it is asserted to have reached to the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of Suiruj Ghurrah^ a place sevenfy-six miles distant 
from Colgong. 

This vast extension must necessarily be regarded as in- 
cluding the suburbs, and those tlie appendices of a mighty 
city, the capital of Uindostam, in its most flourishing state 
of grandeur and population, and competent to provide the, 
immense forces said, by Quintus Curtius, tb have assembled 
in Bengali in order to oppose the intended invasion of 
Alexander the Great. • • « 

If objection be made to the immense distance assigned by 
the Pwaruis for the extent of this city, let us take a view of 
the actual dimensions of some cities still existing in modern 
Asia, and we shall be perhaps more disposed to admit than 
contradict their assertions. We will instance ancient Delhi, 
which under the Hindoo princes surrounded the spot where 
the Cootab Minar now stands, a place nine miles south , of the 
modern capital, Shah Jehan Ahad. The Patan princes who 
succeeded formed a new city adjoining to the bid one, which 
extended eastward to Fh’oz Shah’s pillar, and westward to the 


fort 
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fort of Tughlushabadf a distance upwards of ten. miles Eng- 
lish ; whilst the environs of Delhi ^ or Shah Jehan Ahad (the 
city of Shah Jehan the Emperor), at the present day, extend 
nine miles further to the gardens of Shalimar. Measuring, 
therefore, from the Shalimar on the west, to the extreme 
s point of Tug'hlushabad and the Cootub Minar on the south 
and east, there will be found a space between twenty-five and 
thirty miles long occupied by one city, within a period of seven 
hundred yfears.—Why might not the environs of the mighty. 
Palibothra, the greatest city in India, have extended along 
the above given space, from Colgong to Sui'ruj Ghurrah ? 

To the above argument may be added another — ^That the 
Hindoo sovereigns were never accustomed to repair the . houses 
or cities erected by their forefathers, under the impression 
that they would still bear the names of those who built them, 
not of the sovereigns who put them into repair : in conse- 
quence, ' every prince raised a structure for himself. The royal 
palace, thus erected, became surrounded by the buildings of 
those connected with .or dependent on the prince ; by which 
means, an individual residence swelled imperceptibly into a 

!> large 
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large town, which was still increased at each extremity by 
the people, stretching around, like their native Banian tree, 
extending itself from the trunk into numerous branches and 
ramifications. 

Another instance which we may adduce, is the ancient 
city of Gour, whose majestic ruins, still magnidcent, continue^ 
to attract the notice of the curious. Striking and indelible 
landmarks of its ancient grandeur are still to be discerned. 
From the south-eastern environs, in the neighbourliood of the 
Cutwali Gate, which is still standing on the bank of the 
JBhaugriUti, to its extreme point of termination on the north- 
west, a few miles distant from the Malda factory, we tra- 
versed an extent of nearly twenty English miles ; keeping at 
times distinctly in our view, though frequently broken into 
detached and isolated parts, the enormous mound of earth and 
the ditch which encompassed this famous city on the land 
side ; having been constructed for the express purpose of 
preserving the internal area from the annual inundation 
during the rains, which, however, ultimately bursting its 
bounds, broke through the high enclosure, and sweeping away 

all 
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all the lower parts of the city, left the ruins on the higher 
ground, and the bunds or embankments, which were erected 
with square brick and stone, still remaining to prove the 
former existence of the city. What it was before the Patan 
dynasty of Mussulman princes reigned, I cannot now presume 
^to describe : its antiquity is believed by many learned persons 
in Indta, to have been coeval with that of Palibothra itself. 

We have a third example of immense civic dimensions, 
in Jedo, the Seat of government in the empire of Japan, 
which, according to the accurate and intelligent Ktempfer, 
was of such magnitude, that it might be truly called the largest 
city in the world. It took us,'’ sAys bo, one entire day 
‘‘ to ride at a moderate pace through the main street, which 
divides the city in a winding direction, reckoning from the 
suburb of Sinagawah to its opposite extremity.”* This will 

make 

£• 2 

* Xoaperatoriae verd sedis Jedb tanta est amplitudo, ut jure maxima totius 
orbis vocanda sit : certA uni plates, qus mediam, curvato ductu dividit, inte- 
grum impendimus diem, cum a capite ejus, suburbio Sinag&wa, ad calcem 

usque 
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make the length of the street, calculating upon a pace mode- 
rate for a horse, even if walking, about four or five and thirty 
miles English. 

What then must have been the entire compass of this 
vast city, exceeding that of PeMn, and equal to Babylon of 
old ? I do not, however, mean to insist upon the correctness, 
of the Pwrawas, with respect to the actual extent of seventy- 
six miles, ’assigned in them to the city of Palibotkra : it will 
be sufiicient for my purpose to prove its general position, 
agreeably to Grecian authority, combined with its existing 
characteristic localities ; and this I think I have effected. 

As ample details of the successive dynasties which reigned 
at Palibothra have been given by many learned and ingenious 
persons, and the chronological series of the successors of 
Chandra Gupta, or Sandracottus, is preserved in the Asiatic 
researches, I shall not obstruct, in this place, the progress of 
my reasoning by that subject, except to state, that it was 

during 

usque modico^essu equitavimus . — Ktempferi Amosnilotes Exoticai. Page 4§2. 
ilo edit. Lemgow, 1712. 
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during the reigo of Chandra Gupta ^ the Sandracottus of the 
Greeks, that Megasthenes was sent ambassador to the court 
of Palibothra from that of Seleucus Nicator, one of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great, and founder of the JSeleucidee 
of S^ria. Megasthenes is repeatedly quoted as having de- 
* scribed the city, which he calls the Poyal Palibothra, as 
ikyta-TYiv TToXiv 'h^o7<nv, the largest city in the Indies.” In his 
time, its 'paramount domination was extended over most of 
the sovereigns’of India. The kingdom of Oude was a tribu- 
tary, and the authority of Sandracottus was acknowledged as 
far as the confines of the Indus. Its eastern limits included 
all the countries on the other side of the Ganges to the sea. 
Among other tributaries was reckoned Lucknouti, or more 
properly Lukshmam-vati, the city more generally known to 
modern times by the name of Gour. 

Most of tliese accounts are received upon the testimony 
of Greek authorities. The original journal of Megasthenes is 
lost, but it had certainly been perused by many of his cotem- 
poraries, who at different times published accounts of India 

merely 
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merely on his authority; consequently, his narrative must, at 
that time, have commanded universal belief ; and is it not a 
little surprising, that a considerable portion of his information 
should still so well correspond with the actual situation of the 
country he describes ? 

Arrian, above all the other authors, seems to have given . 
the most clear and concise account of the sfate of India at 
that time. Describing Palibothra, he says, “ The number 
“ of their cities it is impossible to ascertain, " Those which 
“ are contiguous to rivers, or to the sea, are built of wood, 

“ as the rains and inundations would render (unbaked) bricks 
“ useless; but those which are in loftier situations are of 
“ brick and clay. The largest, city in India is Palibothra, 

“ the capital of the Prasii, at the confluence of the Erra- 
naboas and the Ganges. The Erranaboas is the third in 
“ rank of the Indian rivers, and larger than those of other 
countries; but upon joining the Ganges its name is lost. 
The length of Palimboikra, according to Megasthenes, on 
** both sides is eighty stadia, and its breadth fifteen : thd. 

ditch, 
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** ditch, which encloses it, is six hundred feet wide, and its 
** depth forty-five. On the walls are five hundred and seventy 
towers, and the gates are sixty-four.” * 

Diodorus, the Sicilian, adds, that the walls, that is to 
say, the upper part or parapet, were of wood, with loop-holes. 

^ Ptolemy calls it the Royal Palibothra, and says it was situated 
in latitude twenty-seven degrees north. Strabo adds, that 
from this, royal city, the king was frequently named Pali- 
hoihrus, agreeably to a custom which had obtained in India 
from time immemorial. Is not this similarity of the name of 
the king with that of the city remarkable ? and if we compare 
this circumstance with the historical detail exhibited in the 
Puranas, as cited in a former part of this essay, in the account 
of the JBaliaputra dynasty (which reigned at Baliaputra since 
the time of Dali their founder), may we not, on the strictest 
principles of sound reasoning, reconcile the above observation 

of 


* See Dr, Vincent’s Translation of Arrian’s Indian History. Page 19. 
Quarto. Oxford, 1809 j also Appendix, Nos. I. and VIII. 
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of Stmho with those details of the Marhandah, and other 
JPurams ? 

In my own humhle opinion, it amounts to a proof, almost 
irrefragahly identifying the place. With, regard, to the lati- 
tude assigned by ’Ptolemy ^ I confess that I am a good deal 
perplexed ; for modern Bhaugulpom', certainly, does not lay 
higher than twenty-five degrees north, and is nearly in the 
same latitude as AlUthabad, which D’Anville and Dr. Robert- 
son. have supposed to have been Palihothror Kanouj has 
neither the CW, nor Erranaboas near it, though its latitude., 
would certainly approach nearer to that of Ptolemy. After 
all, however, it is possible, that celebrated geographer may 
not have given the latitude with that precision which it uni- 
versally obtains in modern times.. Still, I trust, that the other 
collateral proofs, which I have produced in favour of my own 
hypothesis, will, of themselves, prove sufficient to establish it, 
without adverting to the solitary, isolated fact, of a difference 
of latitude, especially when deduced at a period so remote. 
Even at the present day, we find the ingenious and learned 
Humboldt lamenting the inaccuracy of astronomical labours. 


He 
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He has justly observed, that with the exception of the province 
of Quito and the United States, which are already surveyed 
with suflScient accuracy, it would be improper to construct 
maps of the interior of continental America, for want of data 
procured from actual observation. He concludes with much 
"modesty by observing, that “ when the advantages which his 
“ individual situation afforded him in South America be con- 
“ sidered,* he indulges the flattering hope, that his work, 
“ notwithstanding the important faults which might disfigure 
“ it, would still he preferable to what had been afforded on 
“ the geography of the New World.” 

In regard to Europe, for the same reason, Mr. Humboldt 
observes, that “ we should not yet construct maps of many 
parts of Spain, for example, or of Poland, countries where, 
“ in surfaces of more than sixteen hundred square leagues, 
“ there is not to be found a single place, whose position has 
“ been fixed by astronomical survey. It is not yet fifteen 
“ years since, in the centre of Germany, there were hardly 

twenty places, the longitude of which was ^determined 

, / 

G (( ^Jth 
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with certainty, to within a siMh or an eighth part of a 
“ degree/’* 

This admirable Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain, affords ample reason why we should not invalidate the 
words of the before-mentioned illustrious philosopher, astro- 
noiner, and traveller. 

May we not, therefore, from hence infer," that it is more 
likely an astronomical error should have occurred ih the cal- 
culations of Ptolemy, than that the evidence derivable from 
the local characteristics of the city, its hills, and its rivers, be 
invalidated ? I leave this point, however, with submission, to 
the decision of the learned world. 

I now proceed to compare the distance assigned by Pliny, 
from the conflux of the Jtmna with the Ganges to the site 
of PaUhothra and thence to the sea, with the relative posi- 
tion, in' those respects, of modern Bhmgiilpoor ; hoping, if 
my comparison be correct, to add another link to the chain of 

' 

SeeHui^boldt’s Political Essay on the Kingfloin of Now Spaiii. English 
Translation. London, 1811, 8vo. Pages 4:— 5, 
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my reasoning in favour of this site. In Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, (book yi. chapter 17), we find mention of the following 
places, said to have been visited by SeleucnS Nicator during 
his inroad into india. 

“ The remainder of the places,” says Pliny, “ visited 
by King Seleucus Nicator were as follows. . To the river 
“ Hesidrus 168 miles 5 as much more to the Jornanea jvrev ^ 
“ from thence to the Ganges, 112 miles. , To Rodopham, 119 
miles (others tassign to this spot the distance of ■325). To 
“ the city of Calinapaxa, 167 (others 265 miles) 5 thence to 
“ the confiaenceof the Jumna and Ganges, 7^5 miles ; thence 
to Palibothra, 425 miles ; and again, from the confiux to 
“ the sea or piouth of the Ganges, 738; miles.” 

Now I should conceive, that the latter part of this state- 
ment, concerning the, distance from the conflux of the Ganges 
and Jumna, being, first, to PaMothra four hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles, and secondly, from the conflux to the sea, seven 
hundred and fifty-eight miles, will nearly correspond with the 

G 2 actual 

* See Appendix, No. IX. 
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actual situation of Bhaugulpoor and Colgong, and with 
Injelly and the Island of Saugor, at the present day. The 
distance from Allahabad to Bhaugulpoor is about three hun- 
dred and fifty-two British miles, according to the following 
computation in miles and Hindostany cossj reckoning at 


two miles the coss. 

Cott, Uiles. 

From Allahabad io Gopy-Gunj '.18 36 

From Gopy-Gunj to Benares 18 ® 36 

From Benares to Gaxipoor .......... .'20 40 

From Gazipoor to Buxar 12 24 

Froiii Buxar to Arrah 22 44 

From Arrah to Binapoor. 12 24 

From jDinapoor to Pawner 6 12 

From Patna to Monghir . . . 50 100 

From Monghir to Bhaugulpoor 18 36 


If then we take three hundred and fifty-two miles, to 
Bhaugulpoor, and add twenty to Colgong, which I suppose 
to be the eastern boundary of Palibothra General, and from 
thence six miles to Patergotah, opposite the confluence of the 
Cosi and the Ganges, we shall have from Allahabad to 

Palibothra 
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Palihothfo, a distance of three hundred and seventy-eight 
-Sritish miles, to correspond with the four hundred and twenty- 
five Roman miles of Pliny. Pliny has been accused by some 
of forming erroneous ideas of geographical distances ; but I 
am of opinion, that in the present instance, he has borne 
himself through. 

Pliny reckons six thousand stadia from the conflux of the 
Jumna and Ganges to the sea, which being divided by eight, 
will give seven hundred and fifty miles, agreeing nearly with 
the present distance from Allahabad to Sagor. 

If these distances be found correct, a very fair argu- 
ment is deducible from them: — ^we approach nearer to the 
geographic site of Palibothra than any others have done be- 
fore us. 

That Allahabad could not have been this famous city, is 
evident, I think, from the distance assigned by Pliny from 
the conflux of the Jumna and Ganges^ first to Palibothra, 
and then to the sea. It has been argued, from the resem- 
•blance of the word Puraug, the Sanscrit name for Alla- 
habad, 
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Iiabadi that that place was the capital of the Prasil; but the 
word ^Puraug I understand to imply remission of sins, and 
here it alludes to the efficacy of the holy waters at that place,- 
derived from the triple union of the Ganges, of the Jumna, 
and of the Sersooty or Serswatiy, the latter of which is not 
now visible ; the place is thence denominated Trehanse, or - 
the Triple Alliance, in evident allusion, as I think, to the 
Indian Triad,; which is the basis of their mythology. • Neither 
could have been the place, for the reitsons assigned 

above, with the exception of the latitude. Neither, in my 
opinion^' -could it have been Patm, or any place in its vicinity, 
at the junction of the Ganges and the Soan; for where is the 
Mrvanahoas of the Greeks ? Or the Cod, the Codke of the 
Hindoos? Or where are the hills, in the neighbourhood of 
which -it is* described as situated? There are none within 
many miles of Patna, whilst at Bhaugulpoor and its neighr 
bourhood, both to ' the south and west, and to Colgong east- 
ward, they are to be seen in abundance. 

The late Sir W. Jones, a name ever dear 'to literature'' 

and 
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and science, was strongly in favour of Patnay owing' to 
the resemblance of Patalvputra, the name which that city 
formerly bore, with that of Palihothru ; but had Providence 
spared the life of that valuable man, I am inclined to think he 
would have conceded his opinion in favour of the double 
testimony of historical record, and characteristical. localities, 
exhibited in the 'Erranahoas of Cham’pa-nugur^ and the Cosi 
of Colgong. Rajemahal has been voluntarily relinquished by 
Major Wilford * in favour of Champ aca Malini) or Cha7npa~ 
migur, and it will remain with the learned world to decide 
upon the arguments and reasonings of the present Essay. My 
learned friend and venerable preceptor, the present Dean of 
Westminster, in a note annexed to his valuable Translation 
of the Voyage of Nearchus, and the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, observes, that after all the disputes about the site of 
Palibothra, he subscribes to the opinion of Sir W, Jones,' 
that it was at the confluence of the Soan and the Ganges, in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, The learned .Dean also inclines 
to* the reasoning of several English gentlemen in India, re- 
garding the resemblance of names, between Palibothra and 

Pafaliputra ; 
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Patalipufra; but this, for rdasons before assigned, I think 
untenable.* 

The following are the latitudes given by Mc^'or Bennellf 
of the several places which have been assigned for the site of 
Palihothra. 

Allahahad 25° 22' North 

Patim .25 37 — 

Bhaugulpoor 25 . 15 

TLajemahal 25 S' — 

Ptolemy says that Palihothra was situated in twenty-seven 

degrees 

* I cannot, however, in this place, avoid embracing -with avidity the 
opportunity thus afforded, of publicly expressing and recording my gratitude 
towards this venerable character, by whose fostering care, while superintend* 
ing my education in early youth, I have been enabled to pursue with honour 
those studies, which hare continued to occupy a considerable portion of my 
maturer years, and the recollection of whose friendship, exhibited towards me, 
during an uninterrupted series of years, 1 sh^Il never cease to contemplate 
with pride and satisfaction, to the close of life. 

I" See R^nell’s Book of Roads and Riivers. Route from Hurdwar to the 
sea, &c. 
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degrees north, which carries it to Kanou) or Kamja-cuhJu ; 
but near that place are neither the Jumna, Erranahoas, the 
Cosi, nor any hills within many miles. We have seen that, 
with , regard to distances, the position of JShaiigulpqor will 
afford a remarkable coincidence of ancient and modern 
^ measurement; the additional circumstance of the hills in this 
vicinity will, I hope, be received, as forming no mean corro- 
borative in favour of my position, without my incurring the 
charge of having formed vague conjectures, or indulging a 
wish to shackle the minds of my readers in the discussion of a 
subject confessedly abstruse and intricate. Straho,* speaking 
of this place, says, that Palihothra was the largest city in the 
Indies, situated on the confines of the kingdom of Pranii 
(the eastern), at the, confluence of the Ganges and Erra-^ 
nahoas. He says, on the testimony of Megasthenes, that the 
length of the city was eighty stadia (ten miles), its breadth 
fifteen ; that the ditch which encompassed it was six hundred 
feet broad, and thirty cubits deep; that the walls had five 

H bundled 


* Strabonis Geograpbja. 
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hundred and seventy towers and sixty- four gates. Diodorus 
Sicuhts adds, that the walls, meaning the upper • part or 
parapet, was of wood, with loop-holes. If these accounts be 
correct, we discover sufficient cause why ruins are not, and 
cannot be found, it being utterly impossible that any traces 
should remain of a city so constructed ; while, at the same , 
time, it affords a striking instance of the simplicity with which 
cities were built in the earlier ages of the world*; and the 
scanty progress that had been made in architecture and the 
sciences, though the population was then upon an infinitely 
larger scale than we find it in modern times. Pliny* also 
says, Within the whole extent of India, there is no king- 
dom which takes place of that of the Prasii in power and 
“ splendour, or in the magnitude and fiourishing state of its 
“ capital, Palibothra,” 

Another circumstance meriting attention is the evidence 
deducible from the age of the tablet at Fasu Paduka, bearing 
a date which carries us 2533 years back, to an epoch anterior 

to 


* See Appendix, No. X. 
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to the birth of Alexander the Great, and of course sufficiently 
accounts for the extent and population of Palihothra, at the 
period when that conqueror was in the north of India. This, 
combined with the circumstance that the worship of the Jains 
obtained at Baliaputra in that remote age, strongly corro- 
borates the assumption, that Champa-nugur and modern 
Bhaugulpoor formed part of the site of the ancient city. 

Little notice has heeii tahen by Europeans of the build- 
ing at the Paduka. The circumstance of my visiting the 
place, in consequence of intimation accidentally received from 
toy learned friend, Major Wilford, that the vicinity of BhaU‘ 
gulpoor was celebrated in the ancient history of the Hindoos, 
induced me first to commence the discussion now offered. 
And without the assistance of this learned friend, I should 
have been blind indeed, while tracing the perplexing and 
thorny paths of Sanscrit lore. Though I have, in some things, 
ventured to differ in opinion, even from him, I have done it 
with deference to his superior judgment and acquirements; 
But in a question like the present, so various in its nature, so 
complex and intricate in its windings, a difference of opinion 
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is not only allowable, but rendfered justifiable by every principle 
of fair and candid investigation. Major Wilford bad assigned 
the modern town of Hajemahal for the site oi PalibotJira^ 
and in an able and erudite disquisition on the subject, had 
observed, that all the confusion had arisen from the similarity 
of sound between the names of two distinct places, Baliaputra ^ 
and Patdliputra, of which the last is modern Patna. This 
opinion, however, the Major himself has relinquished, and is 
now fully satisfied, from the accounts which I procured on the 
spot and transmitted to him at JBenaras, that at or near the 
modern town of Bhaugulpoov we must look for the site of 
Palihothraf the royal residence of the Bqjahs of the dynasty 
of Bali, the magnificent city described by Arrian and Curtins 
as the head of Bastern Hindostaun. In like manner may we 
suppose,' without difficulty, that the Gangarides were the 
people who inhabited the country on both sides the Ganges 
to the eastward of Allahabad, from the confluence of the 
Jomanes anA Gardes rivers; whilst in the name of Prasii we 
may recognize the inhabitants of. the eastern parts of Bahai?, 
or Magadha, and Bengal,, of which Pdlihothra was the 

mighty 
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mighty capital ; Gangaridesa implying the country lying on 
both sides of the Ganges, and Prasii, or PracJii, the empire 
of Eastern Hindostaun, in contradistinction to the countries 
lying south and west. This supposition will at once reconcile 
the Greek authors with the statements exhibited from the 
Hmdu Puranas.* 

In January, 1813, I set out to inspect the position of the 
conflux of* the Cosi and Ganges. The road from Phaugu/poop 
tq the Gogah Nullah was through a level country, a distance 
of eight miles due east. The G(^ah runs north and south. 
Near its mouth is situated the village of Cooroochuttur, which 
anciently formed the eastern limit of Palibothra praper, being 
eighty stadia, or about ten miles English, the distance as- 
signed by the Greeks. 

I have before, remarked, that the Jutnoona, or Jutma 
Nullah, commences at Champa-nugur, the Champa Malmi of 
the ancients^ and . flowing in front of Phmgulpoar proper, 
unites itself to the Ganges near the mouth of the Gogah, and 

is 
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is again joined to the Tirmohon and Coioah Nullahs in the 
neighbourhood of Colgong. After crossing the Gogah you 
have a fine view of the hills in the neighbourhood of Colgong, 
On our return we reached our tents about nine o’clock, dis- 
tance ten miles. 

From Colgong to Patergotah the road lies for about a ' 
mile through a thick grove of mango trees; after which you 
come in sight of the Kashdl or Kashdie hills, Having the 
Ganges on the left. We passed by the factory at Gungle 
Dehi, and skirting the foot of the hills, traversed a country 
abounding in rich and truly romantic scenery, in a high state 
of cultivation, the summits of the hills presenting plantations 
of Bootah and Janara, species of grain which, though 
coarse, being wholesome and nutritious, are cultivated by the 
hill people. We passed through Kasn or Kash Dis, a village 
at the foot of the mountain Bafeshur Nalk, where is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadeva, immediately opposite to the mouth of 
the Cosiy in a direction due north. 

The direction of the Ganges, from Colgong to Paler' 
gotah, is due north j for which reason, the course of the river 

is 
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is here termed by the natives Shimal Roo, or the northera 
bend; whereas the general direction of the stream from 
Bhaugulpoor to Sagur is nearly due east. The distance 
between the two places is five miles. Patergota in Sanscrit is 
called Sila Sungum, which signifies the union or junction near 
^the rocks, a characteristic which this spot, strewed over with 
huge and shapeless masses of rock, sufficiently exhibits. Its 
modern appellation signifies the Stone Ghaut, or landing place. 
A small distance up the hill Pateshur, is a temple dedicated to 
Mahadeua, the avenging power ; still higher up, near the 
summit, is another, called Putiul Poori, or the Idol House, ■ 
From the summit of JBateshur is a commanding view of 
the confluence of the Cosi and Ganges, lying due north about 
five miles distant, from whence the united stream turning 
suddenly eastward, proceeds in its course to the sea. 

In the Prigha Sanhita, a Sanscrit geographical work, 
the eastern boundary of Baliaputra General, is stated to have 
been situated four small eoss, or five British miles from the 
conflux of the Cosi and Ganges. Now this is the exact dis- 
tance from Colgong to Patergota : and as I have all along 

considered 
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considered Colgong and its vicinity as the eastern extremity 
of Palibothra General^ so have 1 assigned the positions of 
Gooroo Chuthirfovtla. 2 it .o^ Palibothra Proper, and Champa- 
nugur and the Chandmi, or Pi'rarmhoas and Ganges, for its 
western boundary. Arrian, in his fourth chapter J)e Indicis, 
says, “ Beyond the Hyphasis, which is the limit of the 
** conquests of Alexander, little can be described with cer- 
tainty j but Megasthenes asserts, that the Ganges is much 
** larger than the Indus, for it is a vast stream even from its 
very source ; and it receives the Kdinas, the Brranaboas, 
** and the Cos-Soanas, as well as the Sonas, the Sittokestis* 
** and the Solomaiis, all navigable streams.”-}* The Kdinas, 
here mentioned, I take to be the Cane river of JBhoondeelmnd, 
a province recently ceded to the British arms, which accord- 
ing to the excellent map of Major Rennell, after flowing into 

the 

* The compound word Cossoanus maj appear to contain the rudiments 
both of Cost and Soon ; if so, we have the Soan river opposite to 
without going in search of it, either to Patna, Allahabad, os Kamuj. 

r 

+ Vincent’s Translation, page 17. See also Appendix. 
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the Jumna near Sydeabad, is finally united to the Ganges, in 
conjunction with the Jumna, at Allahabad. The Erranaboas 
we have already ascertained and described. The Cos-Soanas 
is most likely a corruption (to which the Greek authors were 
much accustomed) of the name of Cowa,* the mouth of 
, which river I have assigned for the eastern boundary of 
Palibothra General. It is not my intention, in the present 
discussion^ to rest any point of the question on mere etymo- 

I logy, 

■■ Who, for instance, in perusinf the pages of ITerodottis, Zenophon, 
Plutarch, or Curtius, would conjecture Dart’wj to becj^j (DaraJ)“ holding 
or possessing water”? (Arud Sheer Diraax Dustee) to he 

Artaxerxes Longimanus ? Roxana, (Eoshun Raiee) ‘‘ of enlightened 

mind ”? Siatira, (Sitara) a star”? Cambpses, {Camhvihh) giving 

or yielding desire ”? all words pure Persian, besides a thousand other instances. 
M. de Voltaire, i and other French historians and poets, have mutilated the 
Oriental names, both of persons and things, in a manner equally singular ; 
and, till of late years, our own countrymen have contributed their share in 
disseminating orthographical errors, whilst explaining words of Persian, 
Sanscrit, or Arabian origin. 

t yoUairt calls Togr«{ Beg, TrsngoUpitr. 
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logy, but I conceive that the actual geographical and topo- 
graphical positions of the Chandun or JErranaboas, and the 
CoH (the Cosika of the Sanscrit authors), will fairly justify 
the suggestions here offered, respecting this striking coinci- 
dence in ancient and modern geography. 

The author of the Dhumni Cosa has likewise stated, that , 
there was a place called Cuttree on the Ganges, immediately 
opposite to Patergota, where chambers excavated from the 
rock were to be seen. From this circumstance- the place was 
named. As, however, the name only exists at the village of 
Cuttree^ which is directly opposite to this place, I am induced 
to think, that the author mistook the situation, and that the 
excavated chambers to be seen at Patergota were those which 
he intended to describe. They still exist, and bear evident 
marks of the highest antiquity. 

The Bateshur Nath is considered by the Hindoos a place 
of the greatest sanctity, from its having been visited by a 
personal appearance of the deity, which is termed JDursun. 

The following Ashlogue, or stanza, from the Ootur 

r 

Poorana, describes the northern course of the* Ganges at this 
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place until its junction with the Cosi) it likewise notices the 
excavated chambers of Bateshur. 

“ The Ganges * here runs northward, at the foot of a 
“ Bir tree (Banian), around which are rocks. The river has 
“ likewise a short turn westward. Excavated chambers are 
to be seen here ; these are acceptable to the deity. Under 
‘‘ the root of that sacred Bir tree, SAeva (or MahadevaK) 
“ was born ; he is therefore called Jiugg-Mt, i. e. the 
Omnipotent Lord, and Creator, whose power who can 
describe ? at whose sight all mankind rejoice 1 ” 

In a former part of this essay I have noticed, upon the 
authority of the Bhuruni Cosa, an ancient place of worship 
and dalliance, called Kerdkusikulleef or Crirastkulke, where 
the royal gardens of the sovereigns of Palibothra were to be 
seen. Thdy have also been described by JElian, as well as by' 
the author of the Bhuruni Cosa. 

I 2 RUINS 


* Appendix, No. XII. 
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RUINS OF KASHDI. 

About two miles and a half south-east of Patergota, 
are to be seen some remains of a fort and city erected by 
Rajah Gundh Mei'dun, who reigned at this place four hundred 
years ago, as appears from the following account extracted - 
from a Hindoo legend. These ruins, however, bear no rela- 
tion whatever to Palihothra, but are of a modern date. Still 
this situation strongly corresponds with the descriptions which 
Mlian and the HImruni Cosa give of the royal gardens of 
Palihothra, They are asserted to have been situated near the 
confluence of the Cosi. The scenery of the surrounding 
neighbourhood is uncommonly grand and attractive ; the 
ground rises and falls alternately in pleasing variety; the 
whole is encompassed by a magnificent assemblage of hills in 
the form of an amphitheatre. From this spot the Cosi is seen 
flowing from the northward ; the appearance of the place may 
therefore easily reconcile us to the supposition, that it was the 
personal residence of a powerful prince : and, in nay opinioQ, 
at this place alone, are we to look for the site of the Kirdhu’- 

sthuUee 
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stkullee * and the Moyal Gardens of Julian, which, according 
to that author, formed the eastern boundary of Palihothra 
General. 

The ruins at present visible consist of detached masses of 
stone, capitals and shafts of columns in a mutilated state. 
Several broken idols are interspersed over the surface of the 
ground. The site of a square fort built of brick and stone, 
on a commanding eminence, is still discernible. 

In support of my supposition, I subjoin the evidence of 
an Ashlogue, extracted from the Chore Punchasica, written 
by Chore Kuhi Pundit, regarding the reign of Bqfah Gundh 

Merdun, in the NEIGHBOUEHOOD of PATEEGOTA.f 

“ The fort and city of Bajah Gundh Merdun are situated 
“ one coss from the mountain Buteshur, at the northern bend 
“ of the Ganges, and near the confluence of the Cosi and 
“ Ganges. South-west from this place is mount BuderJcote, 

(( QJ, 

* Kirdhusthullee implies in Sanscrit, “ the abode of pleasure, place of 
delight,” &c. 

+ Appendix, No. Xlll. 
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or BudeiVf which is the residence of Mahadeuah. The 
‘‘ city of the Rajah extended to the distance of two coss, and 
was called by him Rcj JDhanee Indrasm, or the city resem- 
“ hling Indra (God of the firmament}. Here assembled the 
“ Dewtaks, and likewise at Sillah Sungum, or junction of 
** the river near rocks (the modern Patei'gota) ; and here 
“ they performed their Pujah in honour of Mahadeva. At 
“ this place statues of Mahadeva and other Dewtahs are still 
“ to be seen. Rajah Gundh Merdun^ in the fera of Bicker- 
** majii 1445, (corresponding with the year of the Htjira 
“ 8 O 7 , of Christ 1404), founded this city, and named it 
“ after himself.” 


SITE OF THE PALACE OF GUNDH LETTAH, OR 
THE YELLOW CREEPER. 

Near the village of Coorput,* called in Sanscrit Cooroo 
Cheettur, is a commanding eminence, on which a bunting 

seat 


* See the Map. 
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seat of the kings of Palihothra is related to have stood. It is 
a square, enclosing a space of about five English acres, thickly 
strewed with stones, which, on account of the cultivation at 
the season we visited it, could not easily be discerned. The 
road, from the crossing place at the Gogha to this village, 
lies along the ancient bed of the Ganges, which has receded a 
considerable distance from its former position ; nor is this 
extraordinary, since the alterations of course observable in the 
rivers of India »have been a theme for geographers, both of 
ancient and modern times. Of many the very beds are now 
entirely changed ; few preserve the same features, even for 
half a century. It is within the recollection of many persons 
now living in Bengal, how much the course of the Ganges 
has been altered within the space of thirty years, and in a 
manner truly singular ; for places in which the stream formerly 
flowed in a direction nearly centrical, are now become the dry 
bed of the river, and the stream passes by the side of the 
main channel. 

' The view from the eminence at Cooroo Cheetur is striking. 

A 

The Colgong hills bear due east, betwixt seven or eight miles 

distant. 
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distant, which adds much to the beauty of the scenery. In 
no part of our circuit, which embraced upwards of thirty 
miles, haye we seen a spot better calculated for the site of a 
royal palace ; though the Kei'dhmthullee, recently described, 
also proves the good taste of the Princes of Palihothrd in the 
selection of their palaces. 

Innumerable talows^ or tanks, are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of this place, scattered over a large extent of 
ground, which, when Palihothra was inundated by the incur- 
sions of the Ganges, must have contributed to accelerate its 
destruction. This place in the Puranas is called Gundh 
Letta: it is that mentioned by the author of the Phufuni 
Cosa, where the large species of monkey was found in immense 
numbers. They abound in the vicinity to the present day, as 
has been previously noticed. 

Many Hindoo figures have been dug out of the earth at 
this place, likewise stones of various species, but of little 
value j amongst others, I purchased of the people who digged 
them up a Suleimana, a light coloured amethyst, several cai*- 
nelians, black, white, red and green, and pieces of coarse 

crystal. 
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crystal. Many more might no doubt be found, if the place 
were properly searched. 

The road from Cooroo Chutur to Thana Anghurpow is 
through the ancient bed of the Ganges, and the lands, though 
long in a savage state, as well as the surrounding country, 
have within these thirty years become very productive, through 
the labours of the veteran invalid soldiers of the Honourable 
East-India Company, who have had lands assigned to them in 
this district, as a’reward for their long and faithful services.* 

The district of Bhaugulpoor, which according to the 
Imperial Register at Delhi was originally attached to the 
Soobahdari of Bekar or Magadha, has of late years belonged to 
Bei^gal Proper. It is bounded. on the north by Seeroryak, east 
by Sooly and the head of the Cossimbazar island, south by Mun- 

K gulpoor, 

* To a reflecting mind it will not appear incurious to observe, that as tbe 
soldiers of the Macedonian monarch, after having been marched from the banks 
of the Hypham to Greece, received honours and distinctions of all hinds in 
their native land, in like manner, the veteran native soldiery of Bftilish Indki 
after a lapse of more than twenty centuries, are now found occupying lands 
on the site of Pdibothra! The parallel is, I trust, auspicious. 
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gulpoor, and west by Rampowah ; comprehending a tract of 
upwards of one hundred and seventy miles in length, by thirty 
in breadth. It includes the whole of the lands denominated 
Jungle Terry t the greater part of which have, within these 
thirty years, been cultivated by the veteran native soldiery of 
the Bengal establishment, who have lands not only assigned 

r 

to their personal use, but also secured to their posterity in 
Jaghire, as a reward for their faithful and meritoilous services 
to the state. This noble institution, the Nhtive Jaghiredar 
establishment, founded by Hastings and cherished by Cobn- 
WALLis, has not only been the peculiar pride and boast of the 
Bengal Government, but has extended the renown of the 
justice and benevolence of the British name and character to 
the remotest extremities of Asia. A provision is thus wisely 
made for a generous band of warriors, whose posterity may, 
in times of insecurity and alarm, ultimately prove the means 
of upholding the stability of the British empire in the East. ' 
Thus, as I think, after an accurate and diligent survey of 
the country, more than thirty miles in extent, from Cham^a- 
nugur to the mouth of the Cod, I have elicited the true site 

of 
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of this ancient city. The topographical observations, with 
the latitude and other characteristics, after being collated 
with the Greek authorities and Sanscrit documents, have 
been assigned, their proper positions in this survey. The result 
will form the following summary or elenchus ; — that placing 
the Chandun, or Errun Bkowahj and the Ganges, to the 
west ; the modern Jumoonah, or Jumna Nullah, in front of 
Bhaugulpobr proper; the villages of Colgong and Pater- 
gotah, with thtf confluence of the Cosi and the Ganges, to 
the east; the intermediate space exhibiting the site of the 
ancient, city and its environs ; and noticing the topography 
of the KerdhusthuUi, as described both by Elian, and by the 
author of the JDkuruni Cosa; — From all these connecting 
circumstances we may fairly conclude, that the true site of 
the ancient and royal city of Palihothra is only to be found 
at, or in the vicinity of, nigdern BhauguJpoor, 
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VayyiMi tS [isy{<rns Trora/jtwv i Ss ’EpposwoSw^f, Tpfrog [xh »v //»j rcav ’IvSwi' 
TfOTetiMV, Ss rm aXX^ xoa ottos' »KXm ^vyyfapest uVTog ru Tdyyy, 

lirs^uv lijJooiXpss uvrw ro oSwp. Koi X^si ybyour&sm, yh(fiv r^v 

Ttb'jv wsff EMJWfpjjv TJjV irXsupr^, no, 7r=p pcaxporasiTj «ut)i' tumng axjfrTou^ If 
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(^nKOVTCi. 

, Armani Ihdica. Vincent’s Ancient Commerce, 

VoL III. Page 8. Oxford, 1^09. 
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Meycerdli/ifs orav ^ fiirp/os %ul hs Ixmtoii svpivsa-Soiif &ci&os UKOirt 
opyviuv Tov?\M‘X/(rrov. ’EttJ Se (^o^<l^^ tootOu te mi tou «^\ou ttotos/aou t« 
IIe»?JSo6pa i^pMeii, (tto^Imv oySo^Jconoi to tt^ktos Ss Trens mi Ssm, so 
7 r«p«^^ 1 l^oyp«VP^’ TTspiCoKov l%ou<ro>v JCosraTETpjjpwv, uj ts 

^/ei oTTcSo To^eds/y’ TrpoKeTa-dcn Ss mi rappoo TS y/ip/v mt V7ro^o%)js ruv 

lx Tjf 9ro^€Wf ofiro^iuv. to Je e' 9 i/os Ik « ij 7 ro\/s aynj mJ^laSou Tlpcitrioug, 
honpopiirciTOv Tuv TTuyTuv TOO Ss 6«(riX£uei/ra iTrwKu/xOK ' Sc/ rJiff mXsug tivai 

n»XOp0K XwXoO/JOSVOK, TTpOS T^ ISiW TU Ix yEWT^J OKC/iOST/. 

Strabo, Page 1027 - 8 . 


No. 11. 

DeseiipUon of Balipothra, extracted from the MarkandiyUf 
VayUy Hari Vamay arid other Puranas. 

Tl5fr3T^m=^Jtl 
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No. III. 

Account of the Twenty -four Jain Avatars ^ from, the Nirvan 
Kanda, a*Treatise on ike Religion of the Jains, 
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Explanation of the words Jin and Jan. 
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frl fin "?:: 

TfrTOp^n’ 
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^^fcilRbuTl 
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Nos. IV and V. 

See the Plates annexed. 
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Recital of the Hindoo Eras. 

^CfrWTP^ 
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Legend of the Ckandun^ or Aranya Lhowah River ^ extracted 
from the Ooiur Purana. 

xTHT^Tf^'^^fM^T <i,f?li/lT<pmT ^ ^TlTO^smT ^ 

PrTJCWtTd ^ 5T^>TPT ^ ^EIT^ 

^ ftrTT^ ^f^TT ^ ^ ^ 

?OTRH03rRqT4 5n1% ^ t%?rr 

jm wrr: ^ T^Krft fr^ 

^rfrd >T3T^^TS^5fT^ ^tf^T rft^t ^ 

31^ ^ ^ rTsrrTi ^tf^r 

FTTt^ Vtm ^ ^ 

^OTiWtu cf 5T5fn«n:^T 
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DTTq' ^;'\ r=lJju||vi^q^Mi^ *=pcr; JT^rfrPjCf^I^tTfl 

^ ^'if^ 

^ WTrn =^r^rft H^1[\ ^ rftttir ^ CfF^frl 

« 

a 

■cgrmt 


My ingenious friend, Colonel Stuart, thinks that Etrm Bkoxoah 
is derivable from the following words, which are pure Sanscrit, 
Aranya a forest, and Bho'wah flowing ; — ^flowing through or from a 
forest, woody country, or jungle. The compound epithet, fvrssi~ 
botm, appears both classical and impressive. Aranya Bho'wah^ then, 
is the Erranaboas of the Greeks j and supposing Megasthenes the 
ambassador, or any of his attendants, had inquired the name of this 
river from a native, through an interpreter, the answer would have 
been Eeu Beremica Nam Aranya Bhoreah hein, which would have 

IP 

been written down by the Greeks ZfavvoQoa. Colonel Stuart marched 
from Deo-ghur, the southern bound of the Jungleternj district, to 

Bhaugulpoor, 
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Bhai^nlpoort in 1814. He has computed the bearing and distances 
from Deo-ghur to Blutugulpoor with great precision j the following is 
the information he collected. 

REMARKS. 

Cots 

From Deo-ghur to Jayapoor, eati- Crossed seven * nullahs or rivulets. 

mated 7 A jungle almost the whole way from 

« 

Jayapoor. Crossed the Chandun at 
Radhaar (807 yards wide) 2 coss. 

— Jum Dauha on the Chandun The Dumjoor (8p7 yards) joins the 

(300 yards wide) 7 Chandun mst Jumdouka. 

First crossed the wide Coorara, 
which frlls into the Chanduny and sub> 
sequently crossed the Cha five times 
before we reached Noorgunj. 

In the rains the Chandun must be in 
some places five hundred yards wide. 
A guide told me that the Chandun 
comes from Chackye ; but as there is 

a Chandun 

* Vlould it not seem probable* from the great number of nullahs and inferi^ 
streams noticed by Colonel Stuart* that we here satisfactorily discover the " many- 
armed river •* of Sir William Jones ? 
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a Chandm hill and village about eight 
miles nearly north-west from Jatjafoor, 
I suspect that it comes direct from 
thence and has its name accordingly. 
It has no stream, but water is pro- 
cured by removing a foot or two of 
the red sand. 

From Noor Gmj (at least 9) . . . . 8 From Noorgunj lost the Chandun ; 

Chumpa Nugur (I think 10) 8 the guide asserted that it joins the 

Champa. I may, indeed, have been 

in my palankeen, and thus missed it; 
% 

though I generally walked eight miles 
daily to look about me. When I 
missed it, I suspected that it had taken 
a right-hand or eastern direction to 
the Gogah Nullah. 

From the above document we find that the road lay parallel with 
the banks of this river, through woods and jungle, a state strongly 
illustrative of its ancient appellation Jbrest-bom{ in all probability it 
has remained in the same condition for ages.* A corresponding 

account 

* Its ancient characteristic, the wild and savage appearance of the whole of this 
part of the country, has procured it the modern emphatic designation of Jungleterry, 
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account has been received through the kindness of Mr. A. Smelt, 
assistant to the collector of this district, who in April 1814 was 
deputed to meet the Mahratta Prince, Imrut Row, in the vicinity of 
Deoghur, and to conduct him from thence to the frontiers of the 
Bhaugulpoor district. At Jamdaha, a place marked by Colonel 
Stuart, Mr. Smelt writes word, “ That the road from BhauguTpow 
“ to Deoghur is a thick jungle almost the whole way ; that he en- 
“ camped on the banks of the Chmdun (or Erranaboas),^ which he 
" describes as at that time diy' j but adds, that the natives procure 

r 

“ water by digging small pits in the sand about a foot deep, and that 
“ though now dry, it must be a large river in the rainy season, and 
“ he thinks as broad as the Juuna in most places.” Is not this 
the river of the third magnitude among the rivers of India, described 
by Arrian as joining the Ganges at Falibothra, and there losing its 
name, which is precisely the case at the present day with the modern 
Chandun, on its junction with the Ganges at Chempa-nugur f What 
other river can be assigned for the Erranaboas of the Greeks? 
Certainly none which will bear so strong a testimony on the poinl; 
at issue, or exhibiting the leading characteristics required to con- 
stitute a river of the third magnitude, a circumstance which appear?- 
necessary to be ascertained for the establishment of my hypothesis. 

‘ I shall 
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I shall take' the liberty of offering a few remarks on the interesting 
subject, and consider the magnitude and situation of the principal 
rivers of India^ at least of the larger portion of these vast regions. It 
is. certainly not an easy task to assign with precision the dimensions 
which would class a river as of the third magnitude in jTidia } how- 
ever, by a comparative description of several rivers, we may be able 
to obtain a favourable result. For instance, to the Ganges, Burham- 
pooter, Goghra, and Soan, we may fairly assign places in the first 
class ; the Jumna, ^Befma, BirrHa, Mahanudy in Outtac, Coleroon and 
Covert in Trichinopoly, may be included in the second j and the 
Uamgonga, Nurhudddh, Chumhal, and Chandun (or Erranahoas), in 
the third class. If it be argued in objection, that the mouth of the 
Chandun being so narrow it cannot have a wide channel, and that 
consequently it does not justify its assumed classification as a river of 
the third magnitude, we may observe, that many rivers of consider- 
able breadtli of channel in othqs parts, are frequently narrow towards 
their mouths ; as for instance^he Jumna, where it disembogues into 
the Ganges at Allahabad, is not more than six hundred yards broad ; 
the Birmah, which though in many places upwards of a mile in 
breadth, is not three hundred yards at its junction with the Jumna 
at Chetta Torah Ghat, The Soan, also, at Deera, is two miles wide, 

M but 
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l>iit at Coila Ghat, near Airah, of insignificant breadth, as it is 
likewise at its debouchure, near the town of MoneaJi, in the vicinity 
of Danapom-. The Dummooda flows in a similar manner ; and the 
BeVwah and Dussatm, though esteemed rivera of the second class, 
have narrow outlets, which is likewise the case with the. Cojcei at 
Mednapoor. In fact, all rivers of this class;, particularly those which 
rise in mountainous regions, must possess this characteristic, in order 
to preserve any thing like a stream. The Birma, in many places, is 
quite dry during the hot season, and the same expedient is made use 
of to procure water as in the Chandun, — by digging pits in the sand. 
In the rains both become large overflowing rivers. To appreciate 
the breadth of river channels in India by a Buropean standard, 
would not be fair, because no where can we find the gigantic dimen- 
sions of the floods of South America, or the JSast-Indies i witness 
those mighty streams the Mississippi and Sh Lawrence in North, the 
river of Amazons and La Plata in South America. The rivers of the 
Continent of Europe, the Rhine, the Danube, the Rhone, the Po, 
and others, though certainly of noble dimensions, cannot vie either 
with the ri^rs of America or of the EasUindies j still less can we 
adduce, in ^comparison, the diminutive streams of our beloved native 
land. Without reference to a consideration of this nature, we might. 
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in our discussion respecting foreign rivers, be misled by prejudice, or 
biassed by affectionate motives, which would tend to defeat inquiry, 
and destroy the principles of fair and equal discussion, so imperiously 
necessary in the investigation of literary or scientific subjects. Other 
examples might be adduced, but I trust the above references will 
prove sufficient for my purpose. In an attempt at the classification 
of Indian rivers, I would not be considered as encroaching on the 
province of my superiors in geographical knowledge, being con- 
vinced of my limited powers on this subject; yet, I trust that a 
% 

steady adherence to facts, and an unwearied zeal and dib’gence in 
the cause of literature, will in the end procure me the desired suc- 
cess of the establishment of my hypothesis. Till within these few 
years, the Chandun has scarcely been known even by name, and has 
never been supposed to be a river of any magnitude. Should I have 
elicited this fact to the satisfaction of the learned world, 1 shall not 
deem myself unfortunate, or conclude that my labour has been 
bestowed in vain. 

Agreeably to the Author’s request, the Publishers take this opportunity 
of notifying to the Public, that he was preparing <May 1811), by per- 
mission of Eaiii. Moira, to make a survey of the Chandun or Erra- 
nahoaSf which will, he hopes, establish bis positions on tins interesting 
subject, and set the long agitated question at rest for ever. 

M @ 
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No. VIII. 


IV. Koil TU%Wj X£t) TToXXoi iJi£^ovss TTOTflS/xsJ h ’lySwv yn 
fiUTiv' 00 ^ 0 / «TpSK£Sj tJ^rsp tm eir'cKStyoi 'T(p«'(r»f woTOifjis tir)(yp(<reitr6oii’ 
07/ 00 ‘TTpStreo tS ‘'!C(pd<nos ^>jSiy ’A>i^«>Spof. « 0 T 0 /y S' rotv iuy{<rrotv 7ror«jno“/v, 
7? Ti VayyiM vst\ tco ’IvS5j tov r«yyc« fAsyiSu voXv ri vvs(ypipiiy Mfy/wrfisvJjff 
clv5yp«\p3v, MCI 00 - 0 / «XXo/ /*yi)/AJjv ts Payysw l%oo(r/y. Aotov t£ y«p puyosy 
«y/T%</y fx TcSy orqyiwy, ^'■%s(r&ctt ts eg uutw, tov ts K«/y«'y •Korujijoy) umI rey 
’£pp«yyji?s«y, k«J tw Kcyraroccvov, 'xunccg irT^uns' fV/ Si Swye'y ti mTU[ioy, wl 
SiTTOKiTTiy, xecl X<)^,OficfTiv' ml rovreug 7rX«TC0f. 

Arriani Inoica. Vincent’s Ancient Commerce, 
Vol. III. Page S. Oxford, 1809. 


No. IX. 

Eelitina inde Seleuco Nicatori peragrata suntj ad Hesidrum 
l6S millia } Jomanem amnem tantumdem ; excmplaria aliqua ad- 
jiciuut qiiyaque millia passuum; inde ad Gangem 112 millia; ad 
Kodopliam ilU millia, alii 325 millia in hoc spatio produnt; ad 

Calinapaxa 
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Calinapaxa oppidum I 67 millia, alii 265 millia} inde ad confiu- 
entem Jomanis amnis et Gatigis 725 millia j plerique adjiciunt 13 
millia ^ ad oppidumque Palibothra 4<25 j ad ostium Gaugis 738 millia 
passuum. 

p/m* Natur. Hist, lib, 6, c. I 7 . 


No. X. 

Omnium id IndiA prope, non modo in hoc tractu, potentiam, 
claritatemque antecedunt Prasii, arapHssim^ urbe ditissimdque Pa- 
libothrd. 

Tlinius, lib. 6, c. 19. 


No. XI. 

I 

Prom Salmasius we learn the statement of Pliny, that the Gan- 
gandes were a people who dwelt in the remotest part of India, that 
is, I conjecture, farthest from the mountains and nearest to the sea j 

“^also, that these people inhabited both banks of the Ganges (in 

% 

Sanskrit Gangaradesa, the country lying on the Ganges), and that the 

farthest 
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farthest banks of the Ganges were towards the East. The Greek 
authors who wrote couceming Alexander, with the exception of 
Diodorus, Curtins, and Ptolemy, do not mention the Gangarides j 
the former, however, speaks of the Gandarides, a difference which is 
of little or no consequence, as numerous instances occur in trans- 
ferring Oriental names into Greek characters, in which the original 
orthography is absolutely lost. * 

Solinus, from whom Salmasius derives his information, has ob- 
served, that the Gangarides inhabit the remotest parts of India, the 
India beyond the Ganges, the countries lying North and South of 
that river being placed by ancient authors in the first (or nearest) 
position, and those of the people dwelling on the Eastern banks in 
the last (or farthest) position. 

Ptolemy places them Circa Ostia Gangis, about the mouths of 
the Ganges, which would seem to designate the head of the Della, 
near the modern Sooty, which is the head of the Cossimbuzar Island, 
for there in some measure this great river may be said to commence, 
especially if approached from the Eastward ; for at Sooty it branches 
off into two parts : the one constituting what is called the BJumgrutty 
river runs South, and ai^er bearing the different names of Sooghli^ 
and Roap Narain, is finally lost in the sea at Sagur Island 5 the 

other, 
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otlier, which is the main branch of the Gmgts, after skirting the 
towns of Bhaukah, Comercolly, Puhnah, and some others, unites with 
the Burhampooter, and with it flows into the sea, in tire neighbour- 
hood of the Island Decan Shah Basspoor. From the same author* 
we also learn, that the warlike Prasii, or inhabitants of the Eastern 
pails of India (in Sanskrit Purqjt), occupied Palibothra, called by 
some authors Paliinbothra. Curtius terms them Parhasii, evidently 
a mistake fqr Prasii ; and in his ninth book remarks, that the Gan- 
garides and Prasii dwelt on the farthest bants of the Ganges, to the 

■9 

Postward in the city of PaUhothra. They are, therefore, evidently 
one and the same people, and the whole tract of country, from Patna 
to the sea, is at this day termed Puraji or the Eastern. 


No. XII. 


Ashlogue from the Ootur Pm'ana, describing the Northern 
Bend of the Ganges, near Patergotah. 


* Salmasius, page 994, folio, Paris, 
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No. XIII. 

r 

Legend of Lqfah Gundk Merduny extracted from the Choora 

Punckasica. 

?ft 

^■3jUTTf^<^’^;T(^ *l'^R‘l>snfMU^^T TT^nj^TEFtf^'l 

< ' ^i ;ia 

3r?rf^^T*rS^ 

ttsit ^ ^tte^ 

^riscn^Mfdr'rii trt^ 
rTT'^nr ^ ?TFn m 
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^ ^?5pftia ^^mK wqt'ft 

3{^ 3T^ TO?rr 5::^ ^rs^Ti^fq ^ 

‘(l^rT=^ti(77^TteT’n 


THE END. 


H 
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PREFACE 


After finishing the first part of this Essay, several 
Gentlemen, to whose learning and abilities I willingly 
pay a just tribute of respect, and who have expressed 
very great doubts, that the river Chundm, which I 
had assumed as the Eratmoboas of the Greeks, could 
possibly answer the description of that river as given 
by Arrian, who speaking of its dimensions, classes it as 
a river of the third magnitude amongst the rivers of 
India ; objecting that its narrowness at the mouth, 
near the village of Champanugw, rendered this as* 

B sumption 
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sumption very questionable ; and that it would be 
necessary for me to prove the actual dimensions of 
this river to be agreeable to the standard of Arrian^ 
otherwise that one of the main points of reliance, in 
confirmation of my hypothesis, would be overthrown ; 
and that this could only be effected *by an actual 
survey of the river in question. Animated by this 
opposition to a system in which I had long indulged, 
and always hoped, by perseverance, to establish, I 
determined to visit the river in person, and to trace 
its course, from the place where it falls into the 
Ganges at Champamgur, to its sources in the vici- 
nity of DeoghWi where I have at last found it. The 
result of this investigation will appear in this follow- 
ing Journal, accompanied by a map constructed for 
the purpose of elucidating the whole. If then my 
assumption of Mandara hill, as the place recorded 


in 
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in the Puranas where one of the sovereigns of Pa- 
libothra was assassinated, be correct ; if the eviderice 
afforded by the hills which appear in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town and through a very great 
extent of what formerly constituted the Prasian 
kingdom, prior to the expedition of Alexander the 
Great ; if these and other connecting circumstances, as 
well local and historical as traditional, be conceded, 
it will, I think, also be conceded to me, that they 
apply, in every instance throughout the discussion, 
as more naturally indicative of the town of Bhagvl- 
poor possessing the site of Palihothra and the me- 
tropolis of the Parsii, than either Rajmakal, Patm, 
Kenoujj or Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I take leave to notice, that it is 
to the illustrious character who now presides over 
the interests of Great Britain, in the East,, to whom 

B 2 I stand 
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I stand indebted, not only for permission to under- 
take the journey, but also for aiding me with means 
to effect its execution, granted with an urbanity of 
manner and pleasing condescension, which on my 
part equally demand as grateful an acknowledgement 
as they conferred obligation. It is, therefore, to his 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Moira, under whose auspices the journey originated, 
that I wish to inscribe it, and whose acceptance of 
the result I respectfully solicit 

WILLIAM FRANCKLIN. 

Campf 

Soierees af the Chundun, 

25tk Dect 1814 , 
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(November 13.) DhURUM-GUNJE, five miles north- 
west of B^gulpoor, western bank of the Chundun. Near 
this place the Chundun falls into the Jumoona or JBhagulpoor 
nullah. 

(November 14.) The road to KunMthee from Dhurum- 
gunje is circuitous, owing to the numerous paddy (or rice) 
fields. Passed the village of Simerya, N. 30 E., and at 
twenty minutes past nine reached the village of KunkUhee^ on 
the west bank of the river. Crossed and encamped on the 
eastern side. At Kunkithee the Chundun separates info two 
divisions or branches, the one flowing towards the GoghUy of 
which to the eastward it assumes the name; and the other 
north-west towards Champanugurf where it joins the Ganges. 
The bed of the Chundun, thoixgh now dry, where it forks oflf 

is 
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is four hundred yards in breadth, and sufficiently attests what 
it would be in the rainy season; perfectly according with 
the description given of it by Arrian, as a river of the third 
magnitude amongst the rivers of India.* 

The country is well cultivated, and abounds in paddy 
(rice in the husk), sugar-cane, paion jungles, with jenarak, 
hajirahi and other grain. The Chundun river, though now 
dry, affords an abundant supply of clear and .wholesome 
water, which is procured by digging pits in the sand, from 

A 

one foot and a half to two feet in depth. Distance eight 
miles. 

(November IS.) In the morning we rode along the 
bank of that branch of the Chundun, which is here named 
the Gogha, and terminates in what is called the Gogha’rmllah, 
east of JBhagulpoor, bearing from hence N. 30 E. The 

course 


* eii 'EpemoCaaf, rfirti ftev «v hu t«» worafm, (ieinv rw aMn xeit o3t«{ 


dMik awTos t£ VaTTri iwtifiv if eiiKrov to w5«if.— -The ErranaHoas is 

the third in rank of the Indian rivers, and larger than those of other countries,, 
hut upon joifiing the Ganges its name is lost. — See Vincent's Perseus, Oxford 


Edit. 1809. 
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course of the river towards the Gogka appears irregular ; but 
it is evident, from an inspection of its bed, that the actual 
breadth of the river in the rainy season affords an expanse of 
water, in many parts nearly equal to the Ganges. 

The north-western branch, which terminates at Champa- 
nugur, is not so broad as the other. 

(November 16.) At seven A. M. set off. Passed the 
village of Chandpoor N. 40 W. the Jethour hill bearing south 
by west. Continued our journey. The Chundun, on the 
right, of the same dimensions as before. Near Chandpoor is 
another nuliah, called Hahah. At forty minutes p.ast seven 
passed the village of Sidpoor^ east : the road yery bad, owing 
to the hands made by the peasants, for the purpose of irrigating 
their lands from the water of the Chundun. At twenty-five 
minutes past, eight passed the mouth of the .Andhra nullah, near 
the village of Roopsa. The mouth of the nullah bore north- 
west. At this place the Chundun is six hundred and sixty 
yards in breadth. The Jethour hill bore south-west, and the 
Burhum hill south-west by west. At half past nine reached 
JLiimsah, and encamped on the eastern bank of the* Chundun. 

Course 
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Course of the river these last two days due south. At Lowsah 
the Jethour hill bears south : Burhum hill south-west by west. 

The whole range of hills now distinctly in view run in a 
direction from south to south-west to a considerable extent. 
The continued breadth of the river, and the aspect of the 
hills, every hour afibrd an acquisition of strength to the 
establishment of my position, and mark in indelible characters 
the existence of the Erranohoas of the Greeks in the modem 
Chundun. 

The country abounds in cultivation of all kinds j sugar- 
cane, rice, jemrah, and other kinds of pulse. Distance seven 
miles. 

(November 170 Mandara hill from Ltywsah south-east 
twenty miles ; the hill Bheem Sena from Lowsak bears south- 
west ; Ruthdem hill south-west, distance twelve miles ; Jethom 
hill south-west five miles j the village of Gopalpoor or Nohxtbad 
S. 20 W. 

The Chundun, according to the information which I 
received from the natives, exhibits a peculiar habit in its rise 
and fall, and is different from other rivers in India. When it 


rains 
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rains in the hills to the soath, near its source, the river 
suddenly begins to rise, and, soon filling, rushes onward mth 
inconceivable violence and rapidity, carrying every thing before 
it in its course, and frequently overflowing its banks on cither 
side to a considerable extent, when after discharging its waters 
into the Ganges at its different mouths of Gogha, Mttmrpoer, 
and ChampanugUr, it as suddenly subsides, and again becomes 
nearly dry., in which state it remains until the return of the 
rainy season. 

I have already given an account of its change of name 
from JEri'unbkoiveh, or ErrannohoaSy to Chundm, The follow- 
ing translation from the Ooiur Pooram in the Sanscrit 
language,^ will sufiSciently explain the meaning attached to 
the expression of the river ** flowing under ground,” as wril 
as the future perpetual fertility of its banks, and its never 
failing springs ; while it is certain, from the oldest records of 
the natives, that famine has never been ''experienced in this 

c happy 

♦ “ Henceforth your stream shall run under ground.” Thus spoke 
Ohurma Nath Maha Prubhoo. See translation iii the first part of tife l^ay. 
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happy land. The present appearance, both of the banks and , 
interior of the country, sufficiently account for this curioos 
fact, noticed in the traditionary legends of Hindoo ^Mythology. 

Mandara hill from Lowsah bears south-east, distance 
twenty miles : it appears of considerable height, with a bluff 
jagged peak terminating in a knowl. Bheemsena hill bears 
south-west; hill bears south-west twelve miles ; Je-. 

ihour bears south-west four miles ; Gopalpoor or Nqhabad, S. 
20 W. Mahadeva hill bore at Mandara north-west twenty miles. 

t- 

(November 18.) Moved at a quarter before seven A.M; 
A^eetgkur hill south, Mandara south-east. Road along the 
banks of the river, which is narrower at this part of its course 
than for the two last days. The approach to the hills is 
beautiful. Pass Gopalpoor. Near Chilkor the river takes a 
bend to the south-west, and skirts the foot of Jethour hill,, 
which is clothed to the summit with thick wood. The sands 
of the river, at this place, are of a reddish colour approaching 
to golden. It is three hundred yards in breadth, and flows south 
through a thick woody country; the emphatic characteristic 
by which it obtained its ancient epithet, Aranya Bhuwek, 

forest 
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forest bom or flowing through a forest. The cultivation on 
either side of the river is now in a most flourishing state, and 
it appears that the attention paid by the inhabitants to the 
labours of agriculture and their improvement, since this 
province was finally settled by the exertions of the late Mr. 
Cleveland and Colonel Brown, in 1778} has converted uncul- 
tivated and barren forests into a luxuriant garden, abounding 
in all sorts, of grain of the best kind. Reached Ckilkor at 
eight A. M. and encamped at the foot of Jethovr hill, on 
the eastern bank of the Chundun. Distance five miles. 

(November 19.) Moved at seven A. M. road through 
an enclosed country, Jethour hill and the other hills west 
extending to a considerable distance. Two small temples, 
dedicated to Mahadeoa, stand at the foot of the Jethour hill. 
In the middle of the Chundun is a small island, thick set 
with trees and underwood. 

The breadth here is various; PohheehVA south-west; thte 

i 

interior well cultivated. Passed a string of villages on each 
side of the road, lately rescued from the forest. The country 
on both sides of the river covered with very thick woods, add 

c 2 Kakhmrah 
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Kahhaurah hill bore south-west, distance about seven miles. 
Passed the village of Murjeemy large and populous, the 
country highly cultivated. At eight A. M. came into the 
high road on the eastern bank of the river. Passed the 
village of Nongary south-west, at which place the Oornee 
Nullah joins the Chundun, as one of its numerous branches. 
At four minutes past eight reached JBussunpoor, situated on 
the banks of the river; Kuhhmara hill south-wfst, Narha 
hill south-south-west. At the ghaut (or passage) of the 
Chundun, near this village, the river is five hundred yards in 
breadth and its sands of a golden colour. From Bussunpoor 
the mouth of the Oomee Nullah bears N. 30 W. distant 
about a mile ; the hill Butholya bears west by south, Narha 
hill south-west. KuJchwara hill south-west five miles, Barha 
hill west five miles. Distance six miles by perambulator. 

(November 21.) At half past seven moved off. Near 
Bhmmpoar the river winds considerably to the south-west, 
Mandara hill east. Road along the banks of the river, which 
are here vaw low, and must conse<|uently in the rainy season 
oppose butt a trifling defence against the mundation of the 

surrounding 
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surrounding lands. On our left appears a great deal of thick 
forest, but the banks of the rivers on both sides are well 
cultivated. Kukhwara hill south. At forty minutes past 
seven the mouth of the Jumorah joor Nullah (which joins 
the Chundun at the village of Bogurya on the high southern 
road) bore west by north. At eight A. M. reached Luknowandy 
Hat on the eastern bank ; distance four miles. 

Sights from Luknowandy Hat. Burhum hill, north- 
west j Jethour hill, N. 20 W j Burhwm hill, north-west by 

m 

west,* MuthoUa hill, west; Narhoda hill, west; Kukhwara, 
south-west by west; Teeoor, south; Mdndara hill, east by 
north. Course of the Chundun at Luknowandy Hot due 
south. 

(November 22.) Moved at twenty minutes past seven, 
quitted the Chundim, and proceeded on into the interior, to 
visit Mandara hill east by north, Chundun river west. At 
half past seven the hill Pury Pahary east. Near the village 
of Ganownyot at twenty minutes past eight, Maadpwa hjll 
bore north. Proceeded on in an easterly direction through i|t 
thick woody country, Mandara hill bearing north, Smgkn 
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hill saiith half east, Malida hill south-east. Passed 
illQ^fillage of Belleeahf which stands on elevated ground, the 
surrounding scenery beautiful and fertile, the cottages of the 
inlutbitants very neatly and <»}inp&ctly built, in patches detached 
from each other: Mcmdara hill north. Passed > several talows 
(or large tanks of water^ : Muaoodun Mutt A Hindoo place 
of worship, north. At five minutes past nine reached the 
village of near ^ apaeions tglmo with 

h^h banks. Mitndara hill north, JBerhwr&t hiH south, Malido 

P 

south-east. Distance eight miles five furlongs. 


MAN0ARA BILL. 

» IpSMivttnbtr 23.^ Halted and visited Mandara hill.* The 
south aide of thw hi^ pifCiMiils 04lt the approach to it a singular 
tflpMurance, it consisting of a range Of fife distinct hills rising 
the other, tH are teauninated hy the summit of 
which k of oval form, and very much readb#^ 

i t 
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the Gota at Patm; the summit is surroouuted by a stone mat . 
or pagoda called Mmooden Mat, whither the idols that are 
seen in the plain below, at a mut of the same name, are 
carried at the annual ‘poqjaSi two in each year, to be 
worshipped in the temple. At the south foot of the hill is a 
spacious talow^ called by the natives Pouphur, the descent to 
which is by a stone staircase of seven steps, each step being 
fourteen feet in length by one and a half in breadth. Near 
this flight of steps are great quantities of broken stones of 
diflferent difhensions, mutilated idols, fragments of pillars, 
and other irregular masses. The circumference of the talmjo^ 
as measured by a perambulator, is four furlongs forty yards. 
Three sides of it are covered with trees and jungle j the fourth 
embraces the south<eastern base of the mountain, which is 
cut away in a sloping direction. 

A stone channel or watercourse, formed from a natmred 
fissure in the rock, runs in a' direction from north>We»t .tn 
south-east, along the centre of the bill, which it divides into 
two parts. The sides of this channel are very steep, and 
formed of hard black rock, having a coal-like 'appearance 

itsamlding 
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thirty-five steps ; the whole forming, as it were, a magnificent 
natural ladder. 

In our road up we observed many images and fragments 
of stone laying scattered on each side of the way, the latter 
appearing to be the remains of small temples, to be visited by 
the pilgrims in progressive ascent to that on the summit. 
From the last landing-place the Cheer Nullah On the left bore 
east, the river Chv/ndun on the right west, the mountainJIfowdara 
being in the centre between the two. From hence you proceed 
up the sixth range of stairs, eleven in number, when turning 
round a corner to the north-west you come to a beautiful 
endosnre of mango trees, and behold the cistern called Seeta 
Koondf or well of Seeta,* being a square enclosure faced on 
three sides with large stones, the scarp of the rock forming 
the fourth, and containing sweet and transparent water. This 
water, issuing from apertures in the rock, flows down the 
dde of the mountain, and is finally discharged into the talou^ 
at the bottom, and from the brightness of its appearance it 


* Sec Plate 3. 
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may truly be called a motee jhornay or pearl-dropping spring. 
Here the scenery is romantic and picturesque, the green and 
flourishing trees forming a most remarkable contrast to the 
black andliarren rock near whioh they grow. 

A short distance from Seeta Koondu is another well or 
cistern, called Smkur Koondu.^ of a triangular shape, cut 
between two •parts of the rock, whidi divides at this place. 
On the side of this cistern future travellers may recognize a 
figure of Sunhur cut in the rock. Close to Sunkur Ko<mdm 
commences the seventh series of stairs, consisting of tw&ity*- 
three steps, after passing which you come to the well or 
cistern called Ijukshmun Koondu, or well of iMleshmun,^ 
This is situated in a nook of the rock to the eastward^ boyond 
which, by an ascent of thirty-seven steps, you are ocrndmcted 
to the summit of the mountoin and the Musoodun Mut (ot 
temple) dedicated to Mahadeua. The Puttul 
dbannd, so frequently mentioned, runs along fbe nnrth-wesb 
side of this temple, and preserves the same features as at the 

n 2 bottom 


* See Plate 4. t See Appendix. 
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bottom of the mountain, viz. a deep rugged channel of coal- 
black rock, of volcanic appearance. Here a magnificent 
prospect bursts upon the view; the whole range of hills in 
the Jungleterry extending from south-east to nortlf-west, the 
Chundun river and its numerous arms or Nullahs, and the 
dark and impervious forests stretching towards the south, as 
far as the eye can reach, altogether form a picture, that at 
once contributes to warm the imagination and to elevate the 
mind. Though we viewed the prospect to disadvantage, the 
weather being hazy, yet the coup-d’oeil made an Impression 
on our minds that will not be easily eradicated. Descending 
from the summit we returned to Simkur Koondu, and from 
thence proceeded to view some figures cut in the rock on the 
north-west side of the hill : their appearance was singular. 
After Aescsendiog a range of sixteen steps, we entered the 
rocky bed of a watercourse, extending along the side of the 
mountain, and presently reached an assemblage of projecting 
rocks that overhung us. In the centre of this assemblage was 
a huge and hideous figure, or rather its head only, for the 
body does not appear below the neck : it is of larger dimensi- 


ons 
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Otis than life, cut out of the rock, which has been hollowed 

¥ 

on both sides for the purpose, and a flight of stone steps lead 
up to it from the channel below. The native pundita who 
inhabit the mountain, as likewise some pundits whom we 
brought from the Musoodun Muff in the plain below, informed 
me that the figure was a demon, and was called in their 
Puranas by the name of Mudhoo Ruksha,* It is stated in 
the Marhandiya PuranUf that this demon was produced on 
the mountain Mandara from the ears of the God Fishnu, at 
the creation of the world, and having shortly after his birth 
attempted the life of BrahmUf or the creating power, was, 
together with another demon, punished for his presumption, and 
driven from the world above to the depths below.f The figure 

now 


* Se«Plate5. 

+ Does not this passage bear a strikiog analogy to the oivonmifanoe of the 
pumsiunent of Satan and bis ang^s, as described in the of onr iounortal 
MiltoJltt 


" Him the Almighty Power 
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now seen was cut to represent this occurrence, but by whom 
I could not learn. Near the figure of the demon is another 
large figure cut in the rock, called by the natives Vamuii ; it is 
connected with one of the Hindoo avatars^ or incarnations, 
of the divinity, which is named from the, dwarf, whose form 
Vishnu had .assumed. Another figure, lower down the rock, 
is also to be seen, called Narasingha. , • , ' 

About, twenty yards eastward pf Mudhoo JEtuhshft is an 
excavation in the rocks, forming one of the Koondiis, or 
cisterns, which abound in this singular mountain:* "it is called 

Akas 

<< WUb bideouB ruin and comibusdon, down 
“ To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

‘‘ Who durst defy th'Omnipotent to arms.” 

Parad. Lojt, B. 1, line id. 

* The following are the names of the Koondus (or cisterns) that adorn 
this singular mountain. 

1. Gumbhtefdh Koondu. 5. Kali Koondu, 9. Soorqj Koondu. 

2. Kichera UsKindu. 6. S«ta Koondu, 10. Ntdh Koondu, 

3. Hoorn Koondu. 1. Afsas Gunga. 11. Swnhtr Koondu. 

4. Ziukshmun Koondu, 8. Kamala Koondu. 12. Pouphut Koondu, 
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Akas Gunga (or sky river). In it is a perpetual spring of 
clear and sweet water, but of slmllow depth. The natives 
affirm that it is never dry, but that if it be completely emptied 
it will fill again of itself: a curious circumstance, if correct j for 
the bed of the nearest river must be at least a thousand feet 
from the place where this cistern is found. The name is 
emphatic, meaning in Sanscrit sky river.” Near this 
cistern is a cave on the side of a rock, in which a fake&r 
constantly resides.* 

At eleven A. M. reached our breakfast tent at the foot of 
the mountain, highly pleased and gratified with this day s 
work. 

It may be better imagined than described, what an 
appearance the collected waters of these respective reservoirs, 
when overflowed at the period of the solstitial rains, must 
present to the view, traversing the sides of the mountain in 
all directions, ^flashing with a violence totally irresistible, over 
the surface of the rocky declivities and other parts, until their 

final 
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jfigures of smaller dimensions on the sides remain entire : some 
of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses the hill Mandara on three 
sides ; it is only acce.ssible from the south-east. I ^conjecture 
its circumference to be about four miles, and its height from 
the base to the suuimit one mile two furlongs. 

Near Pauphur talow, a short distance up this rock, to the 
north-west, are several very large inscriptions cut in the rock, 
hut in a character of which I could procure no account ; a 
fac simile,* on a smaller scale than the original, is*^ presented 
for the investigation of the learned. There are other inscrip- 
tions to be seen, both above and below, in different parts of 
the mountain. I should suspect, if they are ever decyphered, 
that they will be found to relate to the worship of the temple 
called MuMadun MiU, at the summit. The natives call them 
Dwatah Khut or the character of the gods. 

(November 2d.) Returned to the Chundun and resumed 
our survey: road through the forest west, Mandara hill 

north. 


* See Plate 6. 
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north. !Passed the village of BulcMumbay near ’which, though 
in the forest, was some cultivation, the openings in the forest 
occasionally presenting fields of paddy and other grain, while 
the woods on each side, though wild and solitary in their 
appearance, were not unpleasing. Passed the village of 
JBabodeh, north by west : Jheel, or stagnant water, on the 
right. Passed the village JBoordha, hill west. Passed the 
village of Pursiya west. At ten A. M. reached lAiknowandy 
Mat, distant from Mandara by this road five miles, while the 
circuitous turn We took on our route thither gave eight miles 
five furlongs by the perambulator. ^ 

(November 30.) Moved a little before sun-rise j Mandara 
east 5 our road along the banks of the river, through fields of 
sugar-cane; paddy and dauf (coarse grain) in great abundance. 
The river here narrows, but there is a good deal of water in 
it : shortly after it widens to the breadth of six hundred yards 
and runs eastward. At Koononee it was nearly a mile broad. 

Near the village of Koononee the lake of Simerya bore 
south-west by west, distant one mile ; Narha hill west : some 

E 2 large 
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large stones in the bed of the river. Passed the villages of 
Lahaiey west j Coorara, east ; Hildiya^ east ; Khmvaspoor 
and Mudhya, west. Passed the foot of a small low hill near 
Soorselee, covered with trees and much jungle. *The road 
along the foot of the hill leads to a forest of lofty trees 
interspersed with jungle ; the road on each side strewed with 
large stones, which give it a romantic appearance. The 
river on the right with some water in it: Munsera^ village 
west. 

At eight A. M. reached Boorselee, situated on the skirts 
of the forest between two hiBs, on the borders of a small 

V 

lake, called by the natives Deh Boorselee,* It is detached 
from the Chundun, in the vicinity of the rocky ridge of 
the western hill, and named from that circumstance Sila 
Sungumf or ” the flowing of the river near the rocks,” similar 
to that already mentioned at JPatergota, The lake is below 
the level of the river. On the western bank of the Chundun 
is another hill, called Lookla, west by north. Thick forest 

scenery 
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scenery all around. The course of the river here is from 
north-west to south-east. Distance five miles four furlongs. 

(December 2.) Moved a little after seven : road through 
the forest. Passed Gowreebata and Singhq/oor villages east. 
Here the river has the form of an horse-shoe, and winds 
considerably. Passed some fields of barley and JSqfarak. 
Passed the village of Domohariy situated on a rising ground 
at the junction of the Chundun a.nd Coorara rivers; the mouth 
of the Coorara south-west j course of the Chundun east. The 
Coorara river takes its rise at Godoo hill, about twenty-four 
miles west of Jimdaha : at its junction with the Chundun 
it is one hundred and forty-five yards in breadth, and the 
Chundun only thirty-three. The country about Domohan 
is highly cultivated. J)e<^oor village north. 

Passed the skirts of a thick bamboo jungle, the first we 
have seen j river west, Deyoor Nullah east ; the country 
beautiful, abounding in cultivation of all kinds, sugarcane, 
jenaraht wheat, barley, rice, and mustard-seed, with the 
plant til or linseed oil, and the cotton shrub, and occasional 
fields of tobacco* 

At 
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At nine reached the village of Narayan Clmk, on the 
eastern bank of the Chundurif immediately opposite the large 
and populous town of Jumdeha. Proceeded from Narayan 
Chuk to the mouth of the Dhumnajoor Nullah, which taking 
its rise from the hill called Bundee Seemul, about nine miles 
west by south from Jumdeha, joins the Chundun about four 
hundred yards from thence, south-west by* south. In the 
neighbourhood of Jumdeha we found the date tree in great 
abundance. Distance by perambulator fire miles four furlongs. 

At Jumdeha the river is three hundred yards broad. In 
its bed are found great quantities of pulverized iron, which 
have been detached from the masses of iron found in the hills 
to the southward, and washed down from thence at the season 
of the periodical rains. This iron is manufactured at Jumdeha. 

It is first concreted by the process of fire, and laid by for 
a time : it is then again hardened by the same process, and 
afterwards hammered into pigs and bars of various dimensions, 
and sold for use. Several articles of this iron-work are made 
at Jumdeha, and form a part of the internal commerce of the 

province. 
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province. The price of iron at Jumdeha is from three to five 
rupees per maun. 

^December 4.) In the morning we crossed the Chimdun, 
and procccdccl a short distance on the high southern road to 
JDeoghur. The country around Jumdeha is highly cultivated. 
The villages are disposed in a peculiar manner, the houses 
being in rows four or five together, and detached from others, 
eight or nine yards, so that each village occupies a large extent 
of line, and I suppose the village of Jumdeha to be nearly a 
mile in lengtK. JSagha Paharee east by south, A thick forest 
of bamboos extends to the southward as far as the eye can 
reach, the country is beautifully diversified with hill and dale. 
Crossed and re-crossed the J}humnajoor Nullah, which falls 
into the Chundun near Jumdeha; its direction to the hills due 
south, Gvrwah hill west. The bank of the Chunduti here 
consists of white chalk and red earth. At nine returned to 
the tents. 

On crossing the river this morning to its western bank, I at' 
once perceived the very great advantage to be derived from 
surveying this river from its eastern bank; for no sooner do 

you 
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you cross than you miss the river, and can only obtain occa- 
sional sights of it, which are much obscured by the trees, 
whereas on the eastern banh you have a constant and com- 
manding view of the river. This route, howeveV, occasioned 
us some trouble, for the eastern road to Deoghur, along the 
banks of the Chundun, has long been shut up, and is much 
obstructed with watercourses and bunds made for the irriga- 
tion of the surrounding lands- This circumstance compelled 
me frequently to halt for a day or two, to have the road put 
in order. Through the whole of the eastern sid5 of this river, 
from JBhagiilpoor to this place, is a sheet of cultivation. 
The Zemindars, however, as well as people of all descriptions, 
have been most ready and zealous in affording us every assis- 
tance in their power ; and I deem it a duty incumbent on 
me to represent, that either in their discourse or actions 1 
never saw more loyal or attached subjects to the British 
Government, than are the inhabitants of the Jungleteirp 
district. It does not appear to me that any gentleman has 
hitherto explored the road to JDeogkur along the eastern bank 
of the Ckundutif though many have been the high southern 

road 
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road inland ; a circumstance which must necessarily (^except 
at the occasional crossing places) have rendered the view of 
this river imperfect, and inconclusive as to its real state or 
dimensions. 

(December 6.) Moved a little after seven : road through 
a variegated country of hill and dale; the Ckundun on our 
right. Passed through a thick forest ; a great deal of water 
in the river. Passed the village of Kilandak near a lake in 
the Ckundun. Entered a thick forest at the foot of Kusma 
bill, which we began to wind round j the river on our right. 
This hill is clothed with trees to its summit. Amongst others 
we saw the tuasur tree, on which the silkworm is produced. 
The worm or caterpillar is dark green, the head and body 
spotted with small gold specks. JDubna hill west. The 
Papercuha Nullah^ which comes from the eastward, skirts 
the sides of this hill, and after running north in a winding 
direction, falls into the Ckundun, which at the rainy season 
must receive a considerable accession of water from it. 
Thick continued bamboo forest all around^ the scenery wild 
and romantic. After compassing this hill, we skirted another 

r bearing 
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bearing west, the road lying between the two. Continued to 
wind round the Maldeo hill, and after a pretty steep ascent we 
descended to the opening of the plain below, near the village 
of Nmchaturry : Teeoor hill south, Nuchaturry hill east. 
The road between these hills is strewed with immense loose 
stones and the stumps of trees, whilst its numerous acclivities 
and descents render it of very difficult access, and to any thing 
but foot passengers or elephants impassable : no loaded cart 
could possibly effect the passage. The distance after entering 
the forest to its termination at this place was about two miles : 
the Chundun constantly on our right. The scenery of this 
morning’s march recalled to my mind the mountains in, the 
south of Persia, over which I travelled in the year 1787-8. 

Crossed another Nullah that falls into the Chundun^ and 
had a fine view- of the two hills which we had just passed. 
Coarse of the Chundun south-east: thick continued forest. 

At nine A. M. we skirted the Karokha hill, covered with 
thick and impenetrable jungle : road narrow and very difficult. 
Proceeded by a winding ascent. Passed the hill Hurdeo, west j 
at the foot of which is a small lake below the level of the 

Chundun, 
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Chundun, and bordered by large rocks. At twenty-five minutes 
past nine reached iMJcshmipoor, and encamped on the eastern 
bank of the Chundun, here about one hundred yards broad. 
The scenery around this place is wild and romantic : it presents 
an amphitheatre of hills and thick jungle. Course of the 
Chundun, east; Maldeo hill, north-west; Kusmali, north. 
Distance by perambulator five miles. 

Duripg this day’s march we picked up a quantity of 
pulverized iron mixed with sand, from both sides of the river, 
similar to that found at Jumdeha. 

(December 70 Lukskmipoor, the residence of the 
s^emindar of this division of the JBhagulpoor Jungleterry) is 
situated in a valley on the banks of the Chundun, surrounded 
by a beautiful assemblage of small hills, with thick fori^st 
extending to the north and west. The Dhwmnqjoor Nullah 
joins the Chundun a little below the village to the south-east. 
The remains of the fort of Lukshmipoor, which was taken by 
Colonel James Browne in ]778-9> is now converted to a com- 
fortable habitation for the zemindar’s family and his relations. 

t ^ ^ ' 

3ome merlons and a bastion appear to the westward of it. 

r 2 The 
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The present possessor of this zemindaree is named Nam 
Narayan Dea, grandson of Jugwmath Deo, who in 1777-8 

resisted the Company’s authority, raising an insurrection in 

« 

the province, which however, by the abilities and valour- of 
the late Colonel Browne, assisted by Major Brooke, was 
completely subdued, and the final settlement took place, which 
has remained unaltered until the present time. Since the 
period abovementioned, the lands in the Jungletjsrry have 
improved to a considerable extent, and even the wildest parts 
are in some state of cultivation. If the population admitted of 
the clearing the jungles and forest land, the advantages to be 
derived would b.e incalculable, the soil being excellent, qf 
rich black mould. Those parts Ipng immediately on either 
side of the Chundim, and in the vicinity, have already 
experienced these benefits, as we have witnessed during the 
whole of the way from Bhagulpoor to this place. 

The village Xmkshmipoor is but small, being only the 
residence of Nam Narayan Deo, and chiefly consisting of the 
habitations of his family and relations. When the settlement 
of the Jmgleterry district was first made (1778) by the 
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united labours of Colonel Browne and Mr. Cleveland, the 
aggregate amount at that period of the gross revenue of the 
district, containing the ji^Tgunnahs of Cktrukdeha, Guidore, 
lieerhdo7n, burukpoor, Bhagulpooi-f and Colgong, amounted 
only to 74,801 sicca rupees of this sum, 24,000 is placed to 
Bhagulpoor alone, whereas in the present year f^l814), the 
JBhagulpoor coHectorship yields upwards of four lacks per 
annum. jThe late Colonel Browne was of opinion, that the 
revenue he has stated was more than the district could well 
afford to pay, leaving a decent provision for the zemindars and 
their families. It is evident, therefore, from the present 
inspection of this part of the district, that a very great 
improvement has been made, which is still increasing j and 
the causes for it may be assigned, first to the attention paid by 
the inhabitants to the labours of agriculture, occasioned by 
the moderate assessment which the landholders pay to Govern- 
ment, and secondly by the increased commercial intercourse 
now existing betwixt the interior of the country and the banks 
of the Ganges, as well as with the adjoining province of 

Behter 

* See Colonel Browne’s account of the Jungkterrjs/. 
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jBehar and other parts. Many articles of trade which did not 
obtain forty years since, are now both imported and exported 
from hence ; and in the article of grain alone, a vast deal of 
various kinds is exported to the neighbouring distncts. 

Iron ores are found in the Chundun and in the hills, 
with other articles, the spontaneous productions of the forest, 
vh. the Jcathf an article eaten with betelf lawk or lak; 
the tussur silkworm, Ukoor^ turmeric, and ahhra or isin- 
glas, are all of them very profitable to the inhabitants. The 
difliculty of water carriage (none of the rivers b*eing naviga- 
ble) formerly complained of, and considered as a drawback to 
the industry of the. inhabitants, has of late years also been 
much remedied by the improvements of the principal roads of 
the district, so that abundance of cattle, buffaloes, &c. con- 
stantly traverse it in every direction, whilst the general fertility 
of the soil is such, as to produce every thing in the greatest 
abundance with very little labour. 

(December 9.) Moved at half past seven ; the road 
along the side of a steep bill ; the river on our right. Large 
loose stonea and the inequalities of the surface rendered the 
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passage difficult; the surrounding scenery extremely wild. 
Descended the hill and entered the river which contains some 
water: heard the roaring of bears in the opposite jungle. 
Entered a thick bamboo forest interspersed with various kinds 
of trees. Proceeded up an ascent : continued jungle. Passed 
up several ascents, with alternate descents. Crossed the beds 
of several torrents now dry, which descending from the hills 
in the rainy season, discharge themselves into the Chmdun at 
several points. Road on the skirts of thick jungle, impene- 
trable every where to any thing but the wild animals, its native 
inhabitants. 

On clearing the forest, a sight truly novel and impressive 
met our view, the whole of the river being imbedded with huge 
masses of blue rocks, as jfar as "fee eye could reach j the water, 
thobgh in small Streamlets and transparent as diamond, 
flowing, through the interstices. The place is called by the 
naiaves Soar Gouree,* (or print of the Genifs foot). Course 
of the' river due east, and the whole is surrounded by an 
aniphifheatre of thick ovetvhanging woods. This was the 
* first 
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first part of tbe rii'er where we had met with any considerable 
assembbge of rochs, from its embouchure into the Ganges at 
C^tnpamigur to this plaee. 

At ten A. M. quitted the bed of the Chundunf and 
proceeded elong the ridge of a hill. At half past ten came to 
another assemblage of huge rocks in the centre of the rirer. 
The place is called by the natives Xaoli Gogttr,* or the broken 
riv^j/fvqtn its bmng blocked dp. The Ckundm is here joined 
by the Pw^hwtioh NuUah from the north-east. Tbe water 
bere^ ' as in the former place, floira through the interstices of 
ih^e rocks in pleasing murmurs, but when filled by the 
periodical, rains,' and joined by the.watcirs of the Punjhutiah 
Niidlah, running orer tbe bluff 'and' Vugged poinls of tbe 
rodcn^ must become a boisterous and roaring torrent, since 
the narrowness of its bed, which is not more than one hundred 
and thirty yards at this place, must thereby increase the 
•riolence and velocity of its progress, and give it the appearance 
of a grand natural cataract, marked in indelible characters 
as coeval with creation. The surrounding scenery is equally 

wild 


* See Hate 9. 
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wild as in the former place. Not a single village or habitation 
did we perceive during the whole of this day’s march. 

Quitted the bed of the river, and ascended again the 
shoulder of a 'hill, through thick and continued bamboo 
jungle 5 the river on our right covered with rocks overspreading 
its whole breadth. After ascending and descending several 
times, at half past eleven entered the bed of the ChundiM, 
and immediately commenced another ascent. Passed over 
several ascents, and descents, haying flat table-land at the 
intervals . ' • " 

At twelve A.M. entered the river again at Mowra Ghcati^ 
which here presents a similar appearance of piled up to(^s> with 
the water trickling through the interstices. The view here is 
truly singulfw, though describe. The rocks being 

I 

disposed! in irregular flnmsy. present an incongruous jumble of 
rude and jagged prcjecdons, tumbUng in a mannm' one oyer 
the which contrasted with ^ wit^uess of the sur- 

«r 

roundmg have a peculiar effect on the beholder* 

o M 

* Se« Plato 10. 
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At one A. M. re-entered the Chundun at its junction with 
the iMkwama Nullah, and presently after ascending the ridge 
of the hill came again to a table-land about a mile in length, 
formed by a stratum of rock, asw as evident' from the broad 
surfaces of the stones we saw fixed in the soil ; occasional planta- 
tions of tall and strait trees. After several times ascending and 
again descending, at two P. M. reached the village of Cudar,^ 
situated on the eastern bank of the Chundun. Distance by per- 
ambixlator eleven miles three furlongs. 

The accompanying sketches, taken on the spot, will 
convey hut a faint idea of the rocks and river at Soar Gouree 
and Ziocdee Gdgar. f 

At Cudar the river is only eighty yards broad ; but there 
is a small lake on the western bank, below the surface of the 
river. The river appears to have narrowed gradually since we 
left Jumdeha, and the rocks to have increased. 

(December 12.) First part of the road through the jun- 
gle along the banks of the river. High road to Jayapoor 

south; 


•* Sec Map. t See Plates Q and U. 
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south; the Joor Nullah west; river winding; village of 
BoornhalQi opposite side, west, some cultivation ; Moony hill 
west ; Teeoor^ hill south ; Gootgootya hill west ; the rocks in 
the hut scanty. Mangwnreeya Nullah. Vil- 

lage of Churna south ; road through an open and well culti- 
vated country; Mowrya village west. 

Near the vilfage of Chuma the road turns off to Jayapoor. 
Quitted the Chundun and proceeded along the banks of the 
Joor Nullah, which comes from Teeoor hill : Poostwaree hill 
east by south. Crossed the Joar Nullah. Passed T^ngtinya 
village east ; Gootgootya hill west by north j Moony west. 

At nine A. M. reached Jayapoor, on the banks of -the 
Joor Nullah : Musna hill south, about six hundred yards j 
Teeoor hill south. Distance by perambulator five miles. The 
situation of Jaycypoor is peculiarly marked by a large assem- 
blage of rocks in its neighbourhood, as well as in bedl of 
the Joor Nullah, whose coarse in the rainy season they must 
contribute to impede, and produce a formidable cataract. 
The whole of the surrounding soil is of the same aspect 
iniermixt with a rock, whieh one would imagine sis the 

o 0 bai^ 
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basis. The appearance of these rocks is singular, at one 
time consisting of long flat surfaces, and at another of large 
projecting points and elevated masses of fantastic shapes, 
overhung in various directions, with trees and with verdure 
occasionally growing out of the interstices. They strongly 

t 

reminded me of the antiquities to be seen at Stone Henge, in 
Wiltshire. 

Jiayapoor, one of the principal towns of the Jungleterry 
district, is situated on a rising ground, with the Joor Nullah 
in front, winding through the rocks with which its bed is 
thickly strewed. It is fifty-five miles south from Bhagulpoor^ 
arid fourteen north of Deo Gkur. The town consists of a 
number of distinct houses, detached from each other at a 
small distance, like those in other parts of this district, and 
is about a mile in circumference. It is populous, and lying on 
the high southern road to Deo Ghur^ commands a considera- 
ble portion of the trade of the country. There is a general 
market here every Sunday, when the people assemble from 
various parts of the interior, and a brisk trade is carried on 
in the wfiy of barter. Jayapoor and its neighbourhood 

produce 
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produce abundance of the best kinds of grain of various 
sorts ; a great quantity of iron is also manufactured here, as 
well as other articles already noticed. 

• Numbers* of the Jain sect reside in this place, and a still 
greater number in the neighbourhood of I>eoghur : indeed 
they are to be found throughout the province, and tradition 
gives them the occupation of this part of India in a remote 
age. They, were once powerful in temporal authority, as well 

as in the possession of the respect of the natives, on account 

« 

of their religious pre-eminence. It is well known, that the 
sect of the Jain Dhurmiy an, or worshippers of DhurmaNaihi 
are entirely distinct from the other classes of the Hindoos, 
and are treated by the modern Brahmans as sectaries. This, 
however, does not prove the fact,as there are to be found evident 
traces of their worship obtaining precedence in many parts of 
the great peninsula of India; and it is probable that, in the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of the western provinces of India, 
they possessed authority in the eastern parts of this great 
empire, and more especially in the kingdom of the PorsiT, or 
eastern Hindostaun. The account extracted froim^the Vayat 

and 
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and other Paranas evidently points out the Jaiin worship to 
have obtained at Baliajtutray or Palibothroy during the 
sovereignty of the dynasty of Bali', and if the pillars and 
inscription at the Paduka near Bhagulpoor be proved to be 
modern, that circumstance does not, in my opinion, vitiate 
the antiquity of the Jain worship at that place, but rather 
tends to confirm the fact. It would, however, be superfluous 
in me, in this place, to enter into a detailed statement of the 
Jain religion, or of its tenets or doctrines. That has already 
been done by a far abler hand, and the points fully investigated 
by the ingenious and learned Colonel Colin Mackenzie, of the 
Madras Engineers, who, it is hoped, will soon favour the 
public with the result of his laborious and long continued 
researches, on this and many other interesting topics of Indian 
history and antiquities. 

Jayapoor is under the management of Nam Narayan 
Deo, as is likewise Teeoor, though that place is in the 
Beerbhoom district. We found, as usual, in the -jurisdiction 
of this hospitable zemindar, every comfort and accommoda- 
tion that ''could possibly be required, and his whole conduct 

has 
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has evinced him to be a loyal and devoted servant of the 
state. 

(December 15.) Moved at seven A. M. Road through 
the .jungle: Musout hill south; Poostwaree hill south-east; 
Chulya JBhowna south-east. The forest has openings in 
some parts, where the jangle has been cut down, and 
succeeded by cultivation. Passed the village of X>hahee, 
Crossed the Joor Nullah^ which flows from Teeoor hill, 
having little water in it. . 

At nine A. M. encamped at the foot, of the Teeoor hill, 
near the village of the same name. A spacious talowj or 
reservoir, has been dug at this place by the late zemindar of 
Lukshmipoor, Moopnarayan Peo^ father of the present . iVont 
Narayan Peo. It is divided in the centre by a bund, or embank- 
ment, and is a work of great utility, where no other water is to 
be had. A pukka ghaut, or flight of stairs, leads down to the 
tank, and on the adjoining bank is a small temple dedicated to 
Makadeva, the work of the before-mentioned zemindar. In 
the neighbourhood are plantations of paddy and j&mrtt, and 

f 

on 
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on the banks of the tank are a great number of wild monkeys, 
whom nobody disturbs. 

The fort of Teeoor, which formerly stood near the village, 
was destroyed by Major Brooke, after its capture in 1777s 
during the disturbances in the Jungleterry, and its site at 
present is occupied by the Kuteherry (Kachhari or court of 
justice) of a gormstah for agent) employed by Nam Narayan 
Deo. The talooh (or division) of Teeoor y though situated in 
the Beerhhoom district, belongs to the zemindar of Luhskmi- 
poor. Distance by perambulator six miles six furlongs. 

Teeoor hill is stupendous, and by far the largest in the 
Jungleterryy consisting of many detached parts, and extend- 
ing upwards of eight miles in circumference : it is two miles 
and a half in length, and half a mile two furlongs in height. 
The prominent and characteristic feature of this magnificent 
hill is an elevated bluff point or cone, rising from the centre, 
and visible forty miles off. Like the barrow of Esyetes, in 
the plain of Troy^ this hill has been to us a guide and 
indelible landmark, in our survey of the river and 'of the 

Jungleterry. 
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Jungletemj, Though its base and sides are covered with trees 
and verdure, its different summits are bleak and barren rock, 
and present a singular appearance, difficult to describe. It 
bears from the village south-east. The accompanying sketch, 
drawn on the spot, will perhaps answer better than the fore- 
going description. 

(December 16.) Returned to Jayapoor ; Poostwaree, 
and Musaut hills, east and west. Near Jayapoor we saw a 
stratum of chalk, and stone impregnated with iron, which on 
being handled crumbles to pieces. It appeared to be chalk in 
some peculiar state, and is speckled with small green spots. 

(December 17 .) Returned to the Chundun and resumed 
the survey. Near the village of Churna the Chundun joins 
the Jtfor Nullah, from whence it runs nearly west. Proceeded 
along the banks of the river, here about eighty yards broad ; 
jungle on each side : no rocks in the river. Passed Gidmctrok 
hill east, Gootgootya hill west. Passed the village of Cooljoor 
east; Cuta^ya, a large and populous village, west, Some 
water in the river at this place, and in the bed of it a few 
stones, resembling the stumps of trees. At Qtiafya the 

H moonah 
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mQonak Nullah joins the Chundun from the south. Passed! 
the village of west. Crossed the Taryarara Nullah, 

which joins the ChundumneiBr Cutary a, a small lake below the 
surface of the river bounded by rocks. Kutowrya village west ; 
JS^'oodee west; the road, winding with several ascents and 
descents. 

At ten minutes before nine came to an immense assemblage 
of lai^e cooks, called Gujhana Gogar,* or the Eleghant des- 
troying river, which completely blocked it up : the direction. 

♦ 

of the river south-west. In the rainy season the appearance 
must be tremendous, the rocks being of a much larger size 
than either those at Soar Gotoree or JOoli Gogar } they are 
of the roughest and most irregular shapes, and their interstices, 
are occupied by trees growing out of them, 

' In the bed of the river, about sijc hundred yards further 
on, you come to another assemblage of rocks occupying its 
whole bed, but not of so large a size as the preceding ones, 
the water of which, lucid and crystalline as a diamond,, 
trickles through the interstices of the rocks. The appearance 

of 


* See PJate 12. 
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of these is truly singular, and in connection with those observa- 
ble at Soor Gowree and Looli Gogar may be compared to the 

cataracts of the Nile, to which they bear a striking resemblance, 

> 

as described by Pocock, Norden, and the interesting, intrepid 
Bruce. In particular, the cataract at Assouan, or Syene, in 
Upper Egypt, presents the same characteristic features as those 
in the Ckundiin above described ; and we learn from Norden, 
that that part of the Nile was emphatically denominated by 
the Arabs Silsillut Avr^ehuh, or the golden chain. 

Passed Jeetmoola village west, our track leading over an 
undulating country, through thick forest, with the river on the 
right. Crossed the beds of several torrents that flow into the 
Chundun. 

At ten A. M. reached the village of "Bhanga, on the 
south bank of the Chundun, Gootgootya hiU north, six him<* 
dred yards. Distance by perambulator six miles three furlongs. 

The kindness and hospitality with which we have been 
treated is inconceivable; every means have been taken to prevent 
Our wishes. At our first march from Jaycyy<m to JBhwiga^ 

H 2 the 
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tJie Seharahar * (or head manager) of tins division, exclusive 
of an ample supply of wood and other articles for ourselves, 

insisted on entertaining the whole of the party in camp with the 

c 

requisite refreshments. Such conduct deserves to be recorded 
and I trust I shall stand excused by Government for bringing 
the circumstance into notice, as I conceive it presents a real 
picture of the attention and attachment of the rnhahitants of 
the Jmgleferry towards their British rulers. 

(December 18th.) Halted. 

It 

At Bhanga is another assemblage of large rocks on the 
north-western bank of the river : they lie very thick at the 
bottom of a hill called Fursee Bumhee, or the hill of the 
battle-axe. This is a place of great antiquity, and held by 
the natives in high veneration, on account of a singular 
appearance in the rocks, representing the progress of an 

enormous 

*. I have since learnt that BhangO} with other villages in the neighbourhood, 
are lands allotted by the Government for the maintenance of the High Priest 
of the Temple at Deo Ghur, from whose hospitable attention, whilst we re- 
mained at that place, we derived similar assistance. 
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enormous serpent sliding down the lull to the water’s edge. 
The impression* is dented on the rock, which is of a dark 
blue colour approaching to black, and different from the 
other parts of the rock. The extent of this impression is 
about thirty yards in length, descending from block to block 
until it reaches the river. Its breadth varies from three to 
five fingers, and towards the termination near the river it is 
nine inches. 

Near this is another impression of a singular appearance, 
representing a fkrsa (parasitj or thdian battle-axe, called 
Vajra I>und,\ which according to tradition was the weapon 
of Dhurma Nath^ or the Supreme Being, as described in the 
Ootur Purana of the Jain sect. 

Adjoining to this are to be seen an impr^Sfl^n, in the 
same kind of blue stone, of a (foiee, oor outer gflrment of the 
Hindoos, as likewise a towel used in bathing. Thej appear as 
if spread out on the surface of the nxiik ..tHieiSO Imbiliments 
are also asserted by tradiiios to hjiTt hdNgod to Dhurmd 
Nathf whilst bathing at tlus plaoew faHowing account of 

the 

* See Plate IS. + See Plate 14, 
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ttie circumstance was given to me by a Pundit, extracted from 
the twenty-third section of the Ootur Puraria Jain Sahtra, 
word for word from the original, which is given in the Appendix. 
** Dhurma Nath Maha Prabhoo then collecliing in himself 
“ the strength of twelve thousand elephants, struck the 
** mountain with his battle-axe, called Vujra Duhd, and 
split it into two parts ; he then gave food to the snakes.” 
The fissure in the mountain is evident, and produces the 
appearance of the snake before described. The tale, however 
extraordinary, is believed by the Jain sect ; anti though, from 
the remote situation of the place, and the ascendancy of the 
modern and prevailing system of the Brahmans, no public 
worship is here performed, it nevertheless contributes mate- 
rially to the confirmation of my assumption, that the Jain 
worship formerly prevailed in this part of the country. 

The characteristics of this singular river appear to me to 
bear a very striking resemblance to the Siniois of Homer, 
where that river is represented by the immortal bard, and 
truly so, to be filled in many parts with roCks and stones, 
but not af those gigantic dimensions which we find in the 

Chundun, 
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Chundun: The torrents that descend from Mount Ida in the 
winter season, are described as flowing with the greatest, 
violence and impetuosity over the rocky bed of the SimoiSf 
until they are filially discharged into the Hellespont, near the 
ancient Sigaeum. 

A parallel might here appear justifiable, by referring to 
the.twenty-first Iliad, where Achilles is represented as pursu- 
ing the Trojans over the Scamander, until that river is 
overpowered by Vulcan, or the agency of fire, and calling, 
loudly for aid on his, brother Simois, in the following elegant 
and impressive translation of our countryman Pope : 

“ Htiste, iny brother flood, 

“ And check this mortal that controuls a God ; 

“ Call then thy subject streams, and bid them roar, 

“ From ali thy fountains swell thy wat’ry store, 

“ With broken rocks, and with a load of dead, 

“ Charge the black surge, and pour it on his head ! ”, 

Pope's Iliad, Book xxi, line 358. 

(December 19.) Moved at half past seven; road along 
the ridge of a hill through the forest, ascending and descend- 
ing, Crossed the Dimgree Joor Nullah, HunriHieo hill" 

north-west. 
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north-west. Passed Gkwnya hill south-east, JRairya hill 
south-east, JRoony hill south. Road along the banks of 
the river, cultivation appearing at intervals. Crossed the 

r 

Chalumjoor Nullah^ which comes from the Southward, and 
joins the Chundun near the village of Muraratery north.’ 
The country opens considerably. ■ Goorya ' Dahur . village 
west. Deiura Joor Nullah enters the Ghiindun from the 
south : Lohari village west, JPatna north. Crossed a Nullah, 
name unknown ; Gooryari village south, Hernia village 
north. Crossed the Kerhuli Joor Nullah, which joins the 
Chundun from the south. Passed Doobha north, Huinrudi 
. morth-west, fields of sugar-cane and paddy (rice in the 
husk), village of Pursia south, Serudee Door Nullah and 
Oryudi village south. 

At ten minutes past ten reached the village of Chundun, 
situated on the south bank of the Chundun river, the Bhagioa 
or Chundun hill bearing north-west one mile. The river here 
begin.s to narrow, its course west: some water in the river, 
and the country around well cultivated. Teeoor hill south- 
east. distance by perambulator nine miles* 


(December 
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(December 22.) Moved at half past seven j rojid along 
the banks of the Chtindun, which winds to the southward; the 
river widens a little and has some water in it : Moony hill 
south. Passetl the Pyaphar Nuilah, which comes from the 
Culdudya hill ; course north. Passed the villages of Noimdeh, 
Gojndea, JBheeguroo, and Pholwary. Crossed the Gurharee 
Nullahy which joins the Chundun near the village of Pater- 
gola. Crossgd the Coosum Gootke Nullah: the river here twenty 

yards broad. Crossed the Chouni Nehan Nullah near the 

« 

village of Jumnee. The country becomes more enclosed with 
thick jungle around; river contracted in its breadth, width 
not more than twelve yards. Road continues through a thick 
forest. Ascended and descended several times ; river on the 
right. Ascended the ridge of a small bill and descended 
immediately. Crossed the PvJtwa Koonda Nullah^ the river 
here six yards broad, continued forest of small trees 'And the 
kutk tree. village, north; some stones in the bed 

of the river. Ascend and descend alternately, until you reach 
some table»land about a quarter of a mile in extent, with a 
wood of small trees. Descended into the vaUey> land shortly 

I after 
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after commenced another ascent and descent, the river wind- 
ings and continuing to narrow. The trees in this forest are 
small and stunted in their growth : in the bed of the river 
some small rocks. The road continued ascending and 
descending, and impasSable for wheel carriages of any kind : 
our carts were obliged to go the high road, as they did from 
JLmleshmipoor to Cudar. In an opening of the forest we saw 
some cultivation and a few huts. Bkagwa hill north, Jbusu 
hill south : continued ascent, but of less elevation. 

At ten A. M. reached JBehrokee, situated on the skirts of 
the forest, on' the south bank of the Chundun, here' about 
twenty yards broad. Distance by perambulator seven miles. 
At JBehrokee the Chundun forks off into two divisions,, each 
leading t<r its respective fountain, which constitute two of the 
sources of this river ; their mouths bear from west to south- 
west. Breadth of the river at the western mouth twenty-four 
yards, the southern the same. From the Chundun, at this 
place,^ we collected some specimens of iron ore mixed with 
earth, and sonje small pieces of crystal. Its bed is pebbly, 
and several carious kinds of stones, quartz, gypsum, and 


abruk 
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abruk (or mica), and small islands with trees, in the bed of 
the river. 

(December 24.) Moved at ten minutes before eight; 
road. through the jungle. Crossed the Baramasee Nullah : the 
river very narrow and over-hung on both sides with woods. 
Crossed the beds of several torrents : the river five yards broad j 
thick and continued forest ; ascents and descents alternately. 
Crossed the fiver Chundurij here very narrow, with high and 
steep banks, unlike any other part of it we have hitherto met 
with. Rocks in several places lay across the river. Ascended 
from the river to an elevated table-land of considerable extent, 
interspersed with small stunted trees. 

Proceeded forwards over the table-land ; and at nine A. M, 
reached the first, or south-western source of the river, situated 
on the table-land before-mentioned. Distance from Behrokee 
by perambulator three miles two furlongs.* 

The approach to this source is by a long, deep, and narrow 
channel, with over-hanging woods, its bed being here only 
three feet six inches in breadth, with banks from eight to 

I 2 twelve 


* See Plate 15. 
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twelve feet in height. Its bed is thickly strewed .with small 
stones; the sand is of a reddish colour, approaching to golden. 
At its termination the channel is about one foot and a half in 
breadth. ' -■ 

In our progress on foot up the channel, though the sand- 
stones exhibited the indelible characteristics of the bed of a 
river, we could not at this season of the year procure any water, 
•though we dug from a foot and a half to two feet deep. At 
intervals on each side were water-courses descending from the 
table-land, which in the rains must accelerate the progress of 
the river. The channel at its source is filled by the waters des- 
cending from the hill Jumwa JDumkee (one furlong from the 
source), and from the water flowing off the table-land. From 
hence the river proceeding gradually north, is joined by the 
numerous arms or Nullahs so often described, until, it reaches 
its triple embouchure, at the ,Gogha, Chrimpanugur, and 
Munyapoor, where it is finally lost in the Ganges, 

Returned to the tents by a circuitous route, over the 
elevated table-land : thick forest on each side, as far as the 
eye could reach. Our distance from Champamigur to the 

first 
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first or south-western source, along the eastern hank of the 
river, is exactly eighty-six miles : course south-south-west. 

(Decenjber 26.) Christmas-day. Halted. 

’• (Decem1)er 26.) Moved at eight A. M, Crossed, the 
Chundun and entered the forest, the road ascending and des- 
cending alternately. Proceeded along the banks of the river, 
which winds codsiderably, with steep and very narrow hanks. 
Ascended an elevated table-land, and at half past nine o’clock 
reached the second or north-west source of the Chundun, 
situated at the extremity of a long, deep, narrow channel, 
one furlong distant from the hill Jbunsa. The bed of this 
channel is strewed over with stones of a much larger size, and 
its hanks are over-hung with thin forest trees. This source is 
filled from the hill Jounaa in the neighbourhood, and by the 
flowing of the waters from the elevated table-land, which 
discharge theiiiselves into the channel at its source, and from 
thence into the river below. This channel, at the source, is 
five feet three inches broad. The sand is of the same quality 
as that of the other source, the bed is at present entirely dry. 
At intervals are ravines hollowed out in the sides, down which 

the 
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the torrents falling in the rainy season accelerate the progress 
of the waters with amazing violence. 

On the ridge of the Jounsa hill is a considerajfle elevation. 
About a furlong distant from the second source fs the head of 
the Jounsa Nullah, descending from the hill of the same name. 
This head, or chasm, is twelve feet in breadth and four feet 
ten inches in depth, and contributes to the accumulation of 
the waters of the Chundun in the channel below. J)istant by 
perambulator from Behrokee two miles. 

After viewing the second source, we proceeded on to the 
third, or western source, the road winding along the ridge of 
the Jounsa hill at a very high elevation. Passed a small 
plantation of the koosoom tree, a species of sycamore, resem- 
bling those which I have seen in the mountains of Persi.a : it 
is at this season of the year entirely leafless. , Crossed the bed 
of a torrent, called Perhavpoor Nullah, which joins the 
Chundun. Crossed the Kusma JDurnkee Nullah. Descended 
from the bill Jounsa, and fell in with the Chundun near its 
source at Kustna, Bumkee hill. Commenced by a gentle ascent 
the Kusma ’'Bumkee hill, and at eleven A. M. reached the 


third 
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third or western source of the Chundun, near the village of 
Kiisma. Distance hy perambulator from the second source 
two miles. 

,The charllcteristics of this source correspond with the 
other two, uia. a long hollow channel, having its banks on 
both sides overspread with thin forest trees, and its bed like 
the others strewed* with stones and sand, which are also of the 
same colour. , At this source its bed is four feet broad and two 
feet deep. To this source, as to the others, the water in the 
rainy season is conveyed from the Kimna Dumhee hill, and 
proceeds in like manner to the Chundtin in its course to the 
Ganges. The features of this singular river are so remarkable, 
and present such a striking similarity, as to render the inves- 
tigation peculiarly interesting. 

The three distinct channels forming its source,* with each 

its appropriate hill j the elevated table-land, about eight miles 

« 

in 

^ The bearing and distance of the respective sources from the village of 
Belirohec are as follow • 

First source soulh-wcat, three miles two furlongs. 

Second source north-west, two miles three furlongs. 

Third source west, two miles two furlongs. 
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in circumference, from whence the whole emanate; the rude 
and wild scenery of its forests, and the prospect of the 
surrounding hills, appearing as if below us, altop;ether present 
a picture, as gratifying to the recollection as it ^ was delightful 
when it met the eye in reality, and forming a scene that can 
seldom be equalled, and never surpassed in any other part of 
the world. Well therefore may we be excused, on this 
occasion, for uniting in admiration and gratitude towards the 
Supreme Director of the Universe, and in exclaiming in the 
words, of the Prophet, ** The hand of the Lord hath done 
“ this; the Holy one of Israel hath created it.'^* 

This famous river has three sources, it has also a corres- 
ponding number of mouths. Two of them, oiis. the Goga and 
Ckampamigur branches, have already been described ; the 
third we visited on our return to Bhagulfoor. 

The third mouth of the Chundun is composed of two 
branches, one of which is situated about a mile to the south- 
east of the village of Munyapoor : it is here called the Andra 
whose junction with the Chundun, near Roopsa, has 

already 


♦ Isaiah, Chap, xli, verse 20. 
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already been noticed. The Andra is joined to the Ganges at 
Champanugur, about three miles from hence. The river, at this 
place, thougl^narrow is very deep, with high steep banks and 
a perennial stAam : the surrounding country is a flat level, in 
the highest possible state of cultivation. The second branch 
of the Andra is near the village of Mittypoor, about a mile 
south-east by south from Munyapoor: it is here called 
JBoorya Nujilah, and extends in a direction south-west to 
Tarapoor in the Curuhpoor district, north-east by north. It 
joins the Ganges at Champanugur near JOhurum Gunge, 
Towards its mouth the banks are high and steep, and the earth 
of a deep red colour ; it is navigable in the rainy season. It 
may easily be imagined, what an accumulation of waters these 
diflferent branches of the Chundun, must produce at the period of 
the solstitial floods, which descending into the Chundun near 
its sources in the hills, and continually increased by the 
additional torrents of numerous nullahs from all sides, must at 
that season of the year precipitate an immense mass of water 
into the Ganges, at its triple debouchure at the Gogha, Cham- 
panugur, and Munpapoor. Finally, in taking an everlasting 

K leave 
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leave of a subject, which has interested and delighted me for a 
period of four successive years, I may, I trust, be excused in 
maintaining the following conclusion, viz. Th^ the modern 
Chundun is the JSrannaboas of the Greeks, ^nd that ihat 
river, according to the words of Arrian, is a river of the 
“ third magnitude amongst the rivers of India.’* 


Bhagtdpoor, 

V2th of Marck^ 1815. 
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ON THE SOVEREIGNS OF BALIAPUTRA. 

Extracted from^^Wilford's Chronology of Oie Hindus" yisiatic Researches, "OoLv. 

When Nanda recovered from his illness he became a tyrant } 
or rather, having entrusted Sacatam, his prime minister, with the 
reins of government, the latter ruled with absolute sway. As the 
old king was one day hunting with his minister, towards the hiUa to 
the south of the town, he complained of his being thirsty, and 
quitting his attendants repaired with his secretary to a beautiful 
reservoir, under a large spreading tree, near a cave, in the hills called 
Patakandara, or the passage leading to the infernal regions ; there 
Sacatara flung the old man into the reservoir, and threw a large 
stone upon him. . In the evening he returned to the imperial city, 
bringing back the king’s horse, and reported that his master had 
quitted his attendants, and rode into the forest t what was become 
of him he knew not, but he had found his horse grazing under a 
tree. Some days after, Sacatara with Vacrana&a, one of, the seer©* 

K @ taries 
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taries of state, placed Ugradharmct one of the youngest sons of 
Nanda, on the throne. 

The young king being dissatisfied with Sacatara's account of his 
father’s disappearance, set about further inquiries fr^m the ministers j 
but these proving as little satisfactory, he assembled the principal 
persons of his court and threatened them all with death, if in three 
days they failed to bring him certain intelligence what was become of 
his father. This menace succeeded. On the fourth day they reported 
that Sacatara had murdered the old king, and that his remains 
were concealed under a stone in the reservoir ne^r Patakandara. 
Ugrcidharaea immediately sent people with camels, who returned in 
the evening with the body and the stone that had covered it.* 

' f 

Sacatara confessed the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be 
shut up with his family in a narrow room, the door of which was 
walled up, and a small opening only left for the conveyance of their 
scanty allowance. They all died in a short time, except the youngest 
soil, Vicatara, whom the young king ordered to be released and took 
into his service. 

But Vicatara meditated revenge, and the king having directed 
him to call some Brahman to assist at the Sraddha he was going to 

perform 

* Mandara hill is twenly miles eastward of south from Bhagiil^oor^ 
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perform in honour of his ancestors, Vicatara brought an ill-natured 
priest of a most savage appearance, in the expectation that the king 

might be tempted, from disgust at so offensive an object, to offer 

% 

some affront the BrMiraan, who in revenge would denounce a 
curse against him. The plan succeeded to his wish : the king ordered 
the priest to be turned out, and the latter laid a dreadful imprecation 
upon him, swearing, at the time, that he would never tie up his 
sMcdi or lock of hair, until he had effected his ruin. The enraged 
priest then ran out of the place, exdaiming, “ whoever wishes to be 

I 

king, let him^ follow me I” Chandra Gtiptu immediately arose with 
eight of his friends and went after him. They crossed the Ganges 
with all possible dispatch, and visited the king of Nepal, called 
Parvateswara, or the lord of the mountains, who received them 
kindly. They intreat'ed him to assist them with troops and money } 
Chtmdra Gupta promising, at the same time, to give him the half of 
the empire of Pruchi, in case they should be successful. Parvate^ 
wara answered, that he could not bring into the field sufficient force 
to effect the conquest of so powerful an empire ; but as he was on 
good terms with the Yeeoans or Greeks, the Sacas or Indo-Scythians, 
the people of Cambqja or Gazni, the Cirdtas or inhabitants of the 
mountains to the eastward o£NepaI,he could depend on thqjr assistance. 

ZTgradhama, 
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Ugradhanwa, enraged at the behaviour of Chundm Gv/pta^ or- 
dered all his brothers to be put to death. Par^ateswara took the 
field with a formidable array, accompanied by his brother, Virochma^ 
and his own son Malaya Cetu. The confederates soo^ came in sight 
of the capital of the king of Prdchi, who put himself at the head of 
his forces, and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein 
Ugradhanwa was defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he 
himself lost his life. The city was immediately surrounded, and 
Sdroartha^ddhi, the governor, seeing it impossible 'to hold out 
against so powerful an enemy, fled to the Vindhyan mountains, and 
became an anchoret. Macshasa went over to Paroatemara. 

Chandra Gupta being firmly established on the thi'one, destroyed 
the StmdIyddicaSs and dismissed the allies, after having liberally 
rewarded them for their assistance : but he kept" the Yavans or Greeks, 
and refused to give the half of the kingdom of Prachi to Par^ates- 
wara, who -brang unable to enforce his claim, returned to his own 
country, meditating vengeance. By the advice of Racshasa he sent 
a person to destroy Chandra Gupta ; but Vishnu Gupta suspecting the 
design, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it back upon the 
author, by gaining over the assassin to his interest, whom he engaged 
to murder Rismateswara, which the villain accordingly effected, Rac- 


shasa 
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shasa urged Malaya Cetu to revenge his father’s death ; but though 
pleased with the suggestion, he declined the enterprize, representing 
to his counsellor, that Chandra Gupta had a large body of Yavans, or 
Greeks, in his jay, had fortified his capital, and placed a numerous 
garrison in it, with guards of elephants at all the gates j and finally, 
by the defection of their allies, who were either overawed by his 
power or conciliated by his favour, had so firmly established his 
authority, that no attempt could be made against him with any 
prospect of success. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Account of the Mountain of Meindara, Ttmiti/ Miles Soaf/j 0 / Bhagtolpoob : 
extracted from the Mandara Mahattaf or Excellencies of Mandara^ from 
the “ Vardha Parana f or Legend of the Fourth Incarnation of Vishnu. 

After salutation and obeisance to Krishna! it is asked by 
Ashmd, son of Mahadeva, “ O Bhagawan, thou hast spoken already 
“ of all things, of Teertha (place of pilgrimage) and Huri Teertha, 
" Banarasya Teertha (Cast J of Jugunnath, of Prayaga (AllahbadJ 
“ and of Chakra Teertha. I am now desirous to learn from thee the 
** nature and situation of Mandara : relate this at full length, O chief 
** of the Deoatas (gods), for thou art worthy to relate it 1” 

Sree Mahemara., the divinity, replied, “ O son, who art accept- 
“ able, by this enquiry thou will gratify thy heart. Know then, that 
“ amongst the places of worship, Mandara is the greatest in the 
** world. It is the place of residence of (various) holy persons, of 
pure dispositions; of Lukshmi (wife of Vishnu), with eyes like 
“ the lotos, and heart attracting. This place is the end or destruc- 
“ tion of the malignant demon, Mtidkoo, whose fall was celebrated 

“ with 
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“ with' songs of joy from the holy Vedas by all the Devatahs, there- 

“ fore no place of worship is superior in sanctity to Mandarai 

“ Mandara covered with beautiful flowers,* the place where the 

“ JDevatas reveyence the footstep of thee, O Vishnu! where Brahma 

“ himself was produced from the lotos, and where he paid worship 

“ and adoration at the feet of Mahadeva and Vishnu. There also 

“ dwells the goddess Devi, beautiful as the flower of the lotos, and 

“ delicate as the plant thereof. Kapila Moonee, after reciting the 

“ praises of the mountain has here taken up his abode. Freely 

inquire thou,of every thing, Omy son, and ask thy desire. The 

“ praises of Vishnu are a thousand-fold.” Kapila Moonee, sitting in 

the esteemed place, performing his reverence to the Asylum of the 

"SSf 0x16! (Vishnu J, the princfe, then says, “ O Bhagavan (^Mahadeva), 

« by strenuous exertions, aided by those of ray own family, I havn 

“ subdued’ the whole world and brought its seven dmsiom under 

% 

“ obedience. * The works which I have performed would be difficult 
“ to detail; Those deeds which I have made manifest are inscribed 
“ at the palace gate. Often have the princes of my family, clad in 

h “ bright 

* It is remarkable, that in the spring and Bumner seasons this nioimtsitt f» 
covered with flowers of the most beautIM and varied hues; among^ ethetSi the 
delicate petals of die blue and the red lotos are conspicuous. 
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• bright armour, destroyed their enemies; they have punishfed the 
“ presumption of the princes of the earth, Now I am growing old 
” and infirm, and am therefote desirous of worshipping thy footsteps, 
“ O Vishnu! From decay of my strength I have lest that activity 
“ which I was wont to possess : my accustomed sense of hearing) as 
” likewise my eye-sight, have failed me, and neither wisdom; or 
“ understanding remain j my body is wasted and iny flesh and blood 
“ decay! * Acquaint me, therefore, O Brahmdnt in what manner 1 
" shall obtain relief from these infirmities.” 


Bhdgavan replied, “ Know, O Raja, that there is a heart-attracb- 
“ ing place of worship, where the wind blows with violence bn all 
** sides; a temple as yet hidden from the view of mankind. It is 
” Jlfhnddrti, the greatest in the world; there FisAwd resides forever: 
" he who destroyed the well-known malignant demon, Mudhoo. ' It 
*' was Bhagooan (the supreme being) who cast him under ground, 
“ and without difficulty placed the mountain Mandara on his head, 
** an everlasting burden 1 1 Therefore, O Rajah, is VisJmu the sove- 


reign 


* This passage would seem to approach dmost to the sublimity of the book of Job 
ia the Holy Scriptures. 

t Does hot this passage bear a striking analogy to the circunistance of the 

punishittieat 
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«. reign of all ^eDeoatas, Mussoodun Mutt is also well known j it is . 
« permanent on its own mountain of Mandara : the sinner and the 

“ sin shall find equal absolution at Mandara. 

\ 

Whoever^ O Raja, shall in future visit Mandara with reverence 
that person shall be acceptable to God, and be absolved from his 
“ sins by the grace of Vishnu. In Jamboo Dweep (i. e. the world) 
there are many places of worship. Bhagavan penetrates every 
“ where; he resides in no one particular place; neither here in 
Mandara nor in KoeeI» nor PerbJias, nor Gomutty, nor Dtearaka,* 
H not in Praygg^ but every where.t At this place the spirit of 

n 2 **.Bhagavan 

jiunishment of Satan and his angels, as described in the words of our iroinortat 
Milton, for which I beg leave to refer to the passage 1 have already cited? 

See the beautiful Plymd to Naratfam at the q>irit of God moving on the 
in the words of our departed Joxrss. 

Great Pedmanobha o'er thy cherished world, 

** The pointed Ckecrah by tliy fingers whirl’d, 

“ Fierce JS^/aJA shall destroy and Medhugrim 
** To black despair and deep destnicton hurl'd.” 

Sir WMam Jones's Hi/im to Narayatuf, 

* At Manar, near the island of Ce^cm, where a temple stilt exists dedicated te* 
Ram Jsmra : it is near the great pearl fishery. 

f These are the most celebrated places of worship in Hindoostan.- 
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. “ Wuigavan was produced, where he assumed the form of JRamci^ the 
omnipotent, in the house of Dttsunithu; here he released, im- 
** prisoned souls from their sins and slew the demons. Repair thither, 
“ O Raja, for thine own benefit.” ^ 

The Raja answered, “ O Bhagtcoan, in what manner shall I 
« reside there ? Relate this to me at length, thou who art the pro- 
“ tector of those who reverence thee.” 

r 

Bhagaoan replied, “ ikfandam is conspicuous for a spacious 
“ reservoir, situated at the foot of the mountain, wherein those who 
** bathe shall become united to Vishnu. The water flows from the 
“ rock • of holy quality, glittering like light derived from one 
« source. O Raja, that reservoir is Munohur (heart attracting). 

At that place, sinners who bathe therein, shall, with their relatives. 
** and descendants, be absolved from sin and sickness} fast therefore, 
“ O Raja, for one day, and then bathe, and be united to Vishnu. 
“ The act of ablution at this place is equivalent to the sacrifice of an 
** Amamedha yug (i. e. by the sacrifice of an hundred horses, the 
« person who completes it ascends to Heaven) at the place where 

“ Biarm 

* The water in the nuny season rushing down the PtUtd Candara, as before-men- 
tioned, is disaharged from thence into the PoujiAwr , (the name of the reservoir in the 
plain below. 
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“ Rama moiu’ned his deceased fatlier. Here is half way up the 
“ mountain another reservoir, whose waters glitter like goldj at" 
“ sight of that water grief is dispelled from the heart. Jt flows from 
“ the rnountayi. Whenever thou visitest this mountain, be thou 
“ abstemious in thy soul, O Raja, and batlie therein, before the 
“ great guardian of mankind (Jugut Gooroo), whose residence is on 
“ the summit on the south side of the mountain. He who shall 
“ yield up his soul at this place shall be absolved from his sins j and 
“ he , who shall voluntarily relinquish the pleasures of this world, 
« shall acquire a true knowledge of the divine being. The Gandhar- 
“ VOS, or heavenly choristers, theh approaching, bathed therein, 
“ near its seven fountains, an act superior to the triple excellence 
” juira hliin goonanuta.* <- At this place, turning your face to the 
« eastward, bathe and worship Vishnu; at which act the three worlds 
** (iri hMf i, e, heaven, earth, and the realms below) will rejoice, 
** and every desire will be fulifllled. He who shall worship in this 
" manner shall not return to earth agaiu.-f- So commanded Vishnu, 
« The Gandhasrvas then commenced a melodious concert, singing 

** and 

♦ Sdagom, TamagooHt Mojogoon. 

f Seethe doctrine of tlie metenuychosis, ably described and fuOy ejq^isMted by 
the learned Maurice in hk Indian Antiquities. Oetaw Edit, Imdon, 
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f* ** and praising the deity. Then go, O Raja, and casting away all 
« cares and passions, repair to the quadrangular reservoir,* beautiful 

as LuJcshmi of divine form : there fast thou for five days ; since 

/ 

“ wlioever bathes therein, after bathing shall becoipe courageous, 
and worthy to assume sovereign authority. Wliilst traversing the 
sides of this reservoir, should he (the penitent) perceive Vishnu 
sitting on his throne, grief shall then be dispelled from his heart.*!* 
« Pinally, O Raja, whoever shall perform the funeral t rites of his 
deceased ancestors or relatives at this place, their souls shall thereby 
“ be gratified for an hundred years.” 

* LuJtshmm Koond. 

f The Mussoodun Mut at the summit of Mandara, where the deity is supposed 
to reside, is visible from the reservoir cahed Luhhrtivn Kocjnd. 

I By offering fruits, flowers, and other tilings at the tomb of the deceased ; a 
custom which has been observed in nil countries and all ages from the remotest anti' 
xjuity. It is equally observable in the Holy Scriptures as in all the wild systems 
of Greek, Homan and Hindoo mythology, or Muhammadan superstition. 

** Manibus. date lilia plenis : 

« Purpureos spargam flores, onimamque nepotis 
“ His saltern accumulem donis, et fimgar inani 
“ Munere.” 


J'irgi Mneid. Lib. vi, 88S. 
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^ At the rook called Jangira,* near the town of SuUangunje^ are 
to be seen several sculptures in the rock of various Hindoo Devatas. 
Amongst othersj on the western face, is a recumbent figure in alto 
relievo of Hurt or. Vishnu, the preserving power : he is sleeping on 
an immense serpent, the heads of which, seven in number, form a 
canopy over him, as if to guard the sleeping deity from all intrusion. 
Brahma, or the creating power, is represented proceeding fSroin.the 
navel of Vishnu, as if just come forth from the lotos, on which he is 
seated crossdegged : he has four faces, indicative, I presume, of the 
four <066,0$ or Hindoo scriptures, which emanated from him at the 
creation of the world. Near the figure of Brahma is the conch, or 
many wreathed shed, which at the performance of the $Qoja, or 
worship, is sounded in praise of the divinity. Near to it are two 
guardian spirits, called Ja^fa, and Vijaya, armed with maces, who 
are watching over the sleeping god. At his feet is sitting a figure of 
Lukshmi, his wife, the goddess of abundance, who is ^lendidly 
attired with ear>rin^, necklace, and bracelet^ composed of pearls 

and 


* Fourteen mHes west of 
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•and gold: she is in the act of pressing the feet of Vishm, as if 
thereby to indicate her desire of prolonging his i-epose. On the 
serpent’s tail, which completes the figure, is the bird called Garuda, 
a sort of eagle, on which the god is accustomed tq. ride. A print 
of this bird appears in the volumes of the Asiatic Society, as given 
by the learned and ever to be lamented Sir William Jones. 

The face of the VisJmu has been mutilated by some mistaken 
bigot j the other parts are very well preserved. The rock on which 
it is sculptured is a granite, and is connected with other rocks of a 
veiy large size. 

Exclusive of this assemblage of figures above-mentioned, are a 
variety of other figures in difierent parts of the rocks, allusive to 
different epochs of the Hindoo religion,* its rites and ceremonies. 

r 

They relate to the multifarious system of male and female deities, 
the whole forming what may be not inaptly termed a pantheon, or 
general assembly of the gods of the Hindoos. 
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ACCOUNT OF DEO GIIUR. 

The temple of Beo Ghur^ or Byoonath^* is situated on a rising 

ground in the midst of a thick forest, and is attached to the 

Beerblioom district. 

* 

Tt is about a mile in circumference. In the neighbourhood arc 
three spacious talotiis, or reservoir of water, dug by various rich and 
pious Hindoos for the benefit of the pilgrims who visit the temple. 
Two of the three have atone ghauts, or steps, leading down to 
them i the third is plain. The surfaces of a considerable part of 
these reservoirs are covered with the lotos flower, a plant called 
nilqfur in Persia, and nilumbo erroneously by the botanists of Europe : 
it abounds in most parts of India, and is regarded by the Hindoo^ as 
of sacred origin. 

The temple consists of sixteen distinct mttis, or pagodas, 
resembling in shape and Bishion those at Ofi^ah ia JBehar, aisd the 
monument of the late Mr. Cleveland at Bhegulpoar, effected ^ the 
memory of that gentleman by the civil ofiSeers of die eeiiift at 


• SJoePlawie. 
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BhcLgulpoor and by the principal zemindars of the district. The 
1 

height of those pagodas is about seventy-seven feet, and the breadth 
forty feet. The upper parts are cut in the form of steps of a 
ladder, and an iron chain is suspended to each, for the purpose of 
aiding the ascent to the summit, which is terminated by the trisool 
or trident, one of the emblems of Mahadeoa. 

Two of the pagodas are particularly distinguished as belonging 
to Mdfiadeoa, or Byoonath, and his consort Parvati, the daughter of 
Himalaya and. Mena, an account of whose nuptials^ is to be seen in 
the Siva Puranu. 

][n honor of this alliance and in memory of the transaction, 
the followers of Siva, have connected the two temples with each 
other, by stretching two turbans of yellow cloth from one to 
the other, which are annually renewed^ and the summit of the 
teitlj^e is adorned with five red flags, emblematical of the union by 
marriage of these two deities. The anniversary is held as a high 
solemnity among the Hindoos, on tlie fourth of the month of 
Phalgun (or March). It is termed Siva Chatoor Busee, or the 
fourteen days of Siva, one of whose epithets is Mahadeoa, and 
is celebrated in high splendor by tlie votaries of the god, who 
assemble in Immense multitudes from all parts of India, It is 

also 
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also termed Swdratri, or the night of Siva, (of his marriage with 
Parvafi). 

The pavement of the area of this temple is entirely of stone, 
surrounded by a brick wall. The approach is by a narrow delaun or 
entrance, and the vestibules leading to the interior of the respective 
pagodas are long narrow passages lined with stone. The doors are 
exceedingly low, and the principal altar, consisting of the emblem of 
MaJiadeoa, is seen from a distance lighted by a lamp, and the sides 
and floor of the chamber blackened by smoke and besmeared with oil. 
On the Imgam are offered fruits, flowers, ghee or clajified butter, 
ice, and other articles, whilst every part of the chatober and 
adjoining passages is drenched with Ganges water from Httrdicar and 
other sacred places. The glc^ ' g flame from the lamp, the splashing 
of the water, and the loud recitations of the priests who were 
officiating in the temple, altogether presented an imposing spectacle, 
and strongly reminded me of the descriptions of the learned Maurice, 
in bis accounts of the solar and fire-worship of the different nations of 
Asia. 

The celebrity of the fair at Zko Ohttr yields to that of none in 
India, and bears eq_ual credit, in point of sanctity, with tbojje of 
Kasi (Benares), Prcn/ag (AUakbaS), or Otilmharum and Trimmify 

M £ in 
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in the Camatk. Jugunnatht in Onssa, is perhaps its only superior j 
but at Deo Ghur you are not presented with the nauseous and dis- 
gusting spectacles which are exhibited at Jugunnath and many other 
places in India. We could not perceive any traces of human bones 
whitening the surface of the earth to a considerable distange round 
the temple, nor did we learn that this had ever been the case, nor did 
-the worship or emblems seen in the temple, present the least in- 
decency in their appearance. 

The combinations, so contrary to nature and disgusting to the 
sight, which are represented to exist in the temples of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and many other parts of the peninsula of Hindostan, 
certainly are not exhibited at Deo Ghur, and it would seem that the 
worship at this place is of a purer and more primitive nature. 
Though the worship of Mahadem or Bijoo Nath has long been 
practised in this province, the temples are not of very ancient date. 
By an inscription over the outer gateway of the Mut called Mdha- 
deva Mundakt, it appears that the building was erected in the year 
1517 Salivahana, which compared with the present Bengal Fusihf 
year, makes it two hundred and fifty-four years old. In the inner 
vestibule of the same pagoda is another inscription, in the Nagri 
character. 


The 
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The names of the Muis, or places of worship, at Deo G/iue, are 
given in the following list. 

I. Bijoonath or Mahadeaa Mut, 

9, Biroo Nath. 

3 ^ Sunja, 

4>, Ganesa. 

\ 

5. Slieim Kdrtilceya, 

G. JParvati. 

* 

7. Neel Kantha. 

8 . Lahshm Narayana.* 

9 . Am Foormcu 

10. Maha Kali. 

II . Gunga. 

12. Jtama Lakskman and Seeta. 
tS. Btfgia Mookhee. 
i4>. Soortff (the Sun). 

15 . Sarasmili. 

16 . Hwmoman. 

17 . Kmera. 

IS. Brahma (Jtstagvdy 

19. Ned 


* See Plate 17 . 
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19 . Neel Chnclcra. 

^0. Nundee. 

SI . Brindaradevi 

SS. Sana Baila, or golden tree. 

Of these twenty-two places of worship, sixteen only aretemjHes, 
down to that marked Hunootnan: the other six are Istaput, or 
engraved records on the stones witliinside of .the inclosure, where 
Avorship is performed in a similar manner to that of the other temples. 

In the neighbourhood of Deo Ghur, within the extent of about 
eight miles around, are to be found the following temples, which are 
dependant and connected with the general worship at Deo Ghur, 
The names of these places are as follow : 

1. Herlyooree, north two miles. 

2. Tupmyuhunut or forest of devotion, east by north. 

3. Choul hill, south-west three miles. 

4. Nundtmu Bun, west two miles 

Outside of the temple, and near our tents, are two temples, •oile. 
Kodatfah Nath, or the infant Mahadeoa, like the in&nt Herctdes of 
Grecian mythology, and the other Bpoo Bheel, 

(January 3.) Moved at half past seven o^clobk, road along the 
skirts of the forest. Passed the village of Burhahur and Teeoor hill 


east. 
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east. At twenty minutes past eight reached the village of Ilepk- 
joorcey near which stands the temple* of the same name. It is a 
pretty spacious inclosure, and contains the five following temples: 
1, Ramchimdm; y, Tliinooman; 3, MiUmtindunee or Doorga, which 
is another name for Parvati; 4, Herlejoor qf Mahadeva; 5, Vishnu 
Padooka, or the feet of Vishnu: near the latter is a deep puka, 
well. This place is memorable amongst the followers of Sha for 
having been a place of meeting betwixt Vishnu and him, when the 
latter deity was brought from Lunka, or Ceylon, in order to be 
istajput, or permanent, a.t Deo Ghur: it is Asihan, or place of 
abode, and is always understood to be a place that has been visited 
by the deity in person. These Astham are to be met with in various 
parts of India; this Asthan is termed Ilerlcjooree, or the junction of 
the two trees, being the place of conference between the deities 
before-mentioned. The stotnp* of two very aged trees ore to be 
seen, surrounded with a small platform, and tbo flag of Mahadeea 
fixed on the top ; underneath is a atone figure of Nesl Kardha, or 
Mdkadem: as he is described in the churning of the ocean, when 
he saved the world from destruction by swallowing the poisonous 

matter 


* See Piatc8 IS and 19. 
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matter produced on that occasion, by the operation of which the 
colour of his throat changed from white to blue.* 

Great antiquity is attached to these farces, but I do not conceive 
they can have seen an hundred years. They are moat probably 
occasionally replaced by others, as circumstances require or supersti- 
tion directs. 

Near the village of Herlejooree is a remarkable well or reservoir, 
called Trisool Koondu (or the well of the trident) ; it is eighty yards 
in circumference, lined with stone, and the spring is said to be peren- 
nial. Tradition records, that Mahadeva arriving at this place of wor- 
ship, struck the ground with his trident and the well was produced. 

It is esteemed a place of great sanctity, and is immediately 
connected with the worship of the temple at Bijoonath, on account of 
the circumstance before mentioned. , 

Furgunah Deo G/iur contains fifteen gaiitxvallies or managers, 
which are as follow, viz. Roon^t Dattore^ Smerya^ Tilgunje, Roorasy^ 
Stayah, Pelya, Teeoor, Bonety, Doomarah, Gumtmirdah, Surdaha, 
Tarabundoxii Jctrulya. Of these there are thirty-two villages allotted 
for the maintenance of the chief Pundit, or high priest, of the 
, temple 

* See Wilford’s Essay on the Sacred Wes in (Jie West, 
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temple at Deo Ghur, granted by government at the settlement of the 
Ju7igleteny district by the late Mr. Cleveland and Colonel Br6wn» 
They are in a very flourishing state of cultivation. 

The present possessor of this office is an aged man, said to be 
near eighty, and has six sons, all grown up, who reside wifli him at 
Deo Ghur. They all live together and form a community of themselves; 
for excepting the police officers of Government, and those living in 
the Bazar, there are few people who reside here, and it is only at 
the great annual festivals, in honour of the god Mahadeva, that it 
is ever thronged. The people appear blameless in their lives and 
manners, and live in peace with each other. Every possible attention 
has been shewn to us during our stay at Deo Ghur j and the priests, 
who officiate at the temple, acknowledge the sense they entertain 
of the protecting kindness of the British Government. 

(January 3.) Anunda Oja, the high priest of the temple, paid 
us a visit: he was attended by his six sons, and from twenty to thirty 
grandchildren, besides other relations, so that the whole assembly 
had the appearance of one family. The high priest is a man of very 
expressive countenance and firm 'gait, though upwards of eighty 
years of age. His manner of bestowing his benediction on us, whilst 
he threw the malas, or garlands of flowers, over our shoulders, 

had 


N 
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had. something noble on it^ and made a strong impression on. our 
minds, He was dressed in a plain white cloth thrown- loosely over- 
his shoulders, a cap on his head, and a kind -of pattens on- his feet; 
He sat down on his own chair, or rather Hindoostany tuckta (a low 
form), which he had brought with him for the purpose : • he. appeared 
ettremely cheerful, and was profuse, and I believe sincere, in his 
expressions of attachment to our Government, - He presented both - 
Mrs. Francklin and myself with mhlas,* or coverings, ' oiie - of red 
silk, the other a silver and gold brocade, which he threw round ,our 
shoulders *. they were stated to possess a holy quality, having been 
blessed by himself (the term in Persia is tidmroJc, or -blessing), wish- 
ing us at the sande time every happiness in life. The- ceremony was 
gratifying, and we could not help observing and admiring the great 
respect and veneration that was evinced towards this venerable. priest 
by the whole of the standers by : it seemed like that of children 
towards their parents. Anunda Qja succeeded his father in the high 
priesthood of Deo Ghur : the former was well known to the late 
Mr. Cleveland, about thirty-three years since. 

(January 4.) I returned the visit of the high priest, who re- 
ceived me in^an open area adjoining to the temple, within the 

inclosure 

* A tpecies of handkerchief, with which they decorate the figure of Mahadeva. 
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indosure of a" small tfcmple dedicated to Kanya, which was richly or- 
namcrAed, and the door of the temple as usual drenched with Ganges 
water. In this place the high priest resides during the day, and not 
at his i^mily residence, which is at a short distance from tlience. 
The usual ceremony of presenting a wafo, or chaplet of flowers, 
was performed, which he put over my shoulders with his own hands, 
and again gave his benediction, with an energy of manner equal to 
that of yesterday ; shortly after which I took my leave of this venera- 
ble and amiable character, impressed with sentiments of esteem and 
respect, to see him, perform the high functions of his oflice with so 
much meekness and humility* though with so noble and dignifled an 
aspect, but totally free from pride. Ho is, moreover, an extremely 
charitable character. A comfortable meal of rice, salt, kc. is given 
daily to every l^ajceer^ Biragee, kc, residing at Deo GhWt which 
are upwards Of a hundred, independent of those who are flocking 
daily from different parts of Hindoostan, for the purpose of wor- 
shipping at the temple. 

VISIT TO THE TEMPLE BY NIGHT. 

< \ 

We set off a quarter before eight P. M. from our tents, and soon 
reached the grand temple dedicated to Mahadem, which we ibuntl 

jr ft crowded 
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crowded with people, but on our approaching they made way for us. 
We met at the door of the outer vestibule the eldest son of the high' 
priest, who conducted us to the inner door where we stood. 

The ceremonies we observed where as follows. The lingam, or 
representation of Mahadeva, after being washed with Ganges water, 
was strewed over with sandal>wood, after which the leaves of the 
baila tree where deposited, then malas (or garlands of flowers), and 
a covering of white cloth ; next the Miklas, or sacred coverings for 
the head, enveloped the whole j then the image of silver, called 
Puiy Vvdmu, or the ** five faces,” strewed over with flowers j after 
which was placed the imperial umbrella, and trader it was the head of 
SeshaNaga, the king of all the' serpents, forming a canopy. 

The attendant priests, who were all standing, repeated the 
prayers aloud from the Markandaya Puram. The terapli was ilia, 
miriated by an immense ckeraugdam, or circular lamp* of tutenague,. 
blazing like gold, four feet in height by two in breadth, which was 
supplied by a profusion of ghee, or clarified butter, and burned with 
innumerable wicks. The spiral and never ceasing flame from this 
profusion of lamps, continually ascending to the summit, in devotion 
to the Supreme Creator of . the Universe, the altar strewed with 
flowers, sandal.'wood, and precious and costly gums, the surrounding 

priests 
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priests, and the various ornaments of the temple } altogether formed a 
picture difficult to describe, but impressively felt by the spectators 
with real interest ; and to use the words of the energetic Maurice, 
whilst describing the Mithratic rites in the cavern worship of the 
antient* Persians ; “ The radiated orb of gold, the bright spiral flame 
ascending from the ever .glowing altar, impressed the inmost souls 
“ of the aspirants with an awful sense of the present deity 

Imagination cannot avoid kindling at a scene like this, and it is 
difficult to avoid rushing into enthusiasm, whilst viewing the splendour 
of this ancient species Of devotion, as now exhibited before ns in its 
here existing prototype. The high priest, who was sitting with his 
knees crossed, repeated the prayers to himself. This posture, I un« 

A 

derstand from my moonshce, who is a Brahmin, is peculiarly appropri- 
ated to himself, and no other person dares to assume it j a white 

0 

sheet was thrown round his body, and a wreath of flowers encircled 
his head. The benevolence and solemnity of his aspect, and the fer- 
vency with winch he prayed, made a strong impression on our minds. 

Shortly after we had entered, the high priest having blessed a 
garland of flowers and some sweetmeats for each of us, sent them by 
his second son, who as on a former occasion, throw tTtem around our 

shoulders, 

• See Maurice’* Indian Antiquities, octavo edit, vcl, m 
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shoulders* and while he was performing this ceremony* the high priest 
gave us his blessing j after which he scattered over the lingam some 
Ganges water, and shortly after enquired if we were pleased with 
what we had seen. We expressed our satisfaction, and then making 
our obeisance we returned from the temple, conducted by his eldest 
son to the gate. 

After visiting the shrine of Biroo Nath, the cutwal, or chief 
magistrate of Maliadeaa, whose image was richly dressed on this 
occasion, we returned to our tents, highly gratified with the inte- 
resting spectacle, the like of which I had never before seen during 
a residence of thirty-two years in India. 

The respect which was shewn to us excited no inconsiderable, 
degree of surprise, as coming from Hindoos,* and paid to us at the 
focus and fountain head of Hindoo superstition. 


THE £NJ>. 




